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BY JAMES PAYN. 
What an odd thing it is that waiters, so far as I know, 
have never turned out any “‘littery man”! There is 
no calling which has so many opportunities for the 
study of mankind. They see the children whom the rich 
man brings down with him to gladden the somewhat 
formal life of the hotel, and also to plague some of its 
denizens consumedly; they see the bride and bridegroom 
on their honeymoon, and the pair that ought to be bride 
and bridegroom, but whom he is not so sure about; the 
old man and his young wife, or, more rarely, the young 
man and his old wife; the sick man on his way to the 
grave. All these people talk before him, with an 
openness that they use before no other mortal, as if he 
were a dumb waiter, and yet not one of them has ever 
told the world what, no doubt, he tells to his fellows over 
his bell-interrupted meals. It is quite curious how he has 
kept silence, so far as literature is concerned, this man who 
has so much to say. Moreover, he is, as a rule, equally 
reticent about himself, though he is often very interest- 
the intellectual superior, perhaps, of many of those 
Sometimes, I 


ing 
he waits upon with such silent solicitude. 
fancy, he has been at one time their superior in station. 
One often finds in a billiard-marker, and even a hansom 
cabman, a broken-down gentleman. How much more 
likely is this to be the case with a waiter! A little know- 
ledge of languages, a good address, would be a passport 
into such a calling; and I notice that the man who can 
merely carry a pyramid of plates and dishes like a conjurer, 
and shut the door behind him with his heel, does not rise 
to the highest grades in this profession. My impression 
is that they have most of them had their matrimonial 
troubles, and, in fact, have run away from their wives. 
The waiter who stops in the same hotel for years and the 
waiter who is taken on for the 
entirely different classes, as different as a beneficed clergy- 
In the former instance, he sometimes 
a widow, of course 


season belong to two 
man from a curate. 
marries the proprietre ss of the hotel 
as the beneficed clergyman blossoms into the bishop. 
Dickens, the keenest observer of human nature at a glance 
that has ever existed, says that there is no such thing as 
an old waiter; he leans, if I remember right, to the belief 
that in mature years they go into the burial line and 
This I think very probable. 


mutes. 


bec ome 


1 Paris they have been making a census of the trees. 

vould be interesting if this done for London. 
Leigh Hunt tells us in ‘‘ The Town” that there are few 
streets in the, City from which at some point or another a 
tree could not be seen. But he was writing of matters 
fifty yearsago. I fear the City is not so ‘ full-foliaged ” 
as it used to be, though the trees that still remain to it are 
probably taken more care of. In spring and summer they 
are a greater comfort to the town-worn eye than our 
country cousins would consider possible. The 
of one of them redeems the brick and mortar aspect of 
a whole street: and it is pleas int to see how this is under- 
stood by Londoners, especially in the suburbs, where the 
lesson, of course, has not been taught too late. Even the 
enterprising builder perceives the attraction of a plane-tree 
or a poplar, and knows that his tenants will not consider 
them, as he used to do, mere obstructions to the light 
and air. 


was 


presence 


We have classical authority for the statement that music 
soothes the savage breast. This does not appear to be the 
case with religious music, or music that is understood to be 
religious by the Salvation Army. A little dog, which had 
been naturally roused to indignation by the clamour of one 
of its bands, and ventured to bark at it, has been put to 
death by the “big drum.” ‘When I beat,” is this person’s 
motto, ‘‘let no dog bark.” I can only say that it wes 
providential for this particular saint that it was not my 
little dog. We know, from the conduct of the Salvation 
Army bands as regards sick people who entreat their 
silence, that they have no tenderness for humanity, and 
this callousness, it seems, culminates in cruelty as respects 
the dumb creation. When, on the other hand, a dog is in 
the wrong, I do not defend him. I sympathise with the 
youth who, being on roller skates, got into difficulties with 
a huge St. Bernard. It is thought a compliment to be 
‘* backed,” but not 
to be ‘‘ gambolled upon,” as he expressed it, by an animal 
of this kind. I cannot, indeed, imagine a more deplorably 
defenceless position, though mitigated (to the spectator) by 


humour. 


especially when ‘‘ on roller skates” 


‘For some time I have been conscious that my legs are 
Will you 


one of my 


most amazing. 
kindly suggest a remedy?” This is not 
correspondents, though some of them expect me to do very 


too short for my body. It is 


remarkable things for them. It is addressed to a famous 
dermatologist, who certainly claims to have performed 
alterations in the human frame kin to miraculous. 
Ile will take a snub nose in hand and make it Roman or 
and, also, we are 


next 


Grecian, as your classical taste inclines; 
assured by the respectable journal in which his feats are 
recorded, reduce a too expansive mouth almost to the size of a 
dimple. It is, therefore, no great matter for astonishment that 
the correspondent in question should expect to have his 
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body shortened and his legs lengthened. If faith-healing is 
what it pretends to be, here is a fine chance for its establish- 
ment. When one comes back from the sea with a fine 
sunburnt countenance (which lasts, perhaps, three days) 
one’s friends say, with an admiration not entirely com- 
plimentary, ‘‘ Why, you look like another man!” but after 
a visit or two to this dermatologist they might say so very 
literally, if, indeed, they had the sagacity to recognise one 
at all. 

The tercentenary of the Congregationalist martyrs seems 
to have interested quite a number of people. I wish it was 
in the power of any tercentenary to interest me; the 
repetition of the date of any event has less effect upon me, 
I am sorry to say, than an echo from an old wall. St. Paul 
would have had no cause to be ashamed of me, so far, at 
least, as the being bound up in ‘times and seasons” is 
concerned ; that is not where I go astray. As for the three 
martyrs in question, I confess I never heard of them before 
I saw their names in the newspaper. They seem to have 
been very badly treated ; the notion of the very Archbishop 
whom one of them ‘‘ dissented” from signing the warrant 
of his execution is a very choice example of the amenities 
of persecution. Human nature may, perhaps, as the 
philosophers assure us, remain just as it was, but it 
is certainly not so blackguardly in high places. The Irish 
moonlighter may still mutilate cattle, but things of that 
kind are not now done in the best circles, as they used to be, 
to human beings, all in the cause of order and orthodoxy. 
Still, one cannot help thinking that there is a deal too 
much made of martyrs, as contrasted with the sufferings 
of poor people who nothing to support them 
as regards confidence in future bliss. The nameless tortures 
alleged to have been inflicted recently, for example, upon a 
poor orphan servant girl, day after day, and night after night, 
by her inhuman mistress, arouse my indignation far more 
than the execution three hundred of three 
doubtless excellent persons for conscience’ sake. The 
‘pale martyr in his shirt of fire,” could thank 
Heaven in the midst of his torments that he had thus 
‘lit a candle” that should dispel the spiritual darkness 
of his native land, had at least the satisfaction of that 
reflection. He was on the road, though, thanks to the 
devilish malignity (falsely called bigotry) of his persecutors, 
A vast section 
But in 


have 


years ago 


who 


a most cruel one, to the joys of Heaven. 
of his fellow-countrymen admired and pitied him. 
those dark places of the earth which we are told are full 
of cruelty there are myriads of friendless creatures to my 
mind much greater claimants to our compassion. There is 
One that sees them, doubtless, but He makes no sign. 
It is inscrutable, it is incomprehensible, but so it is; and 
since there are plenty to compassionate the good martyrs, 
I feel myself at liberty to pity, rather, the mere victims of 
circumstance. 

I am just now a victim of circumstance myself (which 
doubtless has its share in my present feelings), and by 
no stretch of charity can, I fear, be considered a martyr, 
except in that secondary sense in which people are said to 
be martyrs, for example, to the toothache. Kind souls 
are so good as to show their pity for me in many ways 
some of them anonymously, whom I can only thank in 
this place with all my heart—but nobody has so much as 
hinted at my canonisation. 
even delicately suggested, in writing, that I suffer less 
than I ‘You have been a novelist for many 
years,” they say in effect, ‘‘and now you are reaping the 
fruits of that guilty calling.” One would imagine they 
think there is something the matter with my “circulation.” 


Nay, one or two persons have 


deserve. 


In the Middlesex Sessions House we are told that the 
benches in the jury-box have been provided with cushions. 
Let us hope this is not the small end of the wedge that is 
found (on platforms) in company with the British Constitu- 
tion. It seems, indeed, if analogy is to be preserved in 
our institutions at all, a monstrous thing that a juryman 
should be made comfortable. The judge, of course, has 
cushions and curtains and a retiring-room, but then he is 
very highly paid; the gentlemen of the long robe have also 
their convenience consulted, but neither do they work for 
and every insignificant official in the court has 
The notion 


nothing ; 
his snug corner, but then he has a salary. 
of paying any attention to the comfort of the only 
class of persons who perform their duties not only gra- 
tuitously but often at great expense of time and trouble 
is quite unknown, and may turn out to be a dangerous 
precedent. There may be theoretical objections to their 
habitual ill-treatment, but on the whole it has worked well. 
Supposing they are not summoned unless they are wanted, 
or made to wait standing in draughts for hours till they 
are wanted, and are treated with common civility, not to 
say like persons who are conferring an obligation instead 
is it not possible that their usefulness 
may be destroyed ? When Oliver Twist pitched into Noah 
Claypole, Mr. Bumble said to Mrs. Sowerberry, ** This 
is not madness, Ma’am, it is Meat: you raised a 
artificial spirit in the boy, unbecoming a person of his 
It is benevolent, 


of incurring one 


have 


condition, by not keeping him on gruel.” 
of course, to give jurymen cushions to sit upon, but is it 
wise? Some day or other they may be asking t» be paid 
for their trouble, like the House of Commons; but fortun- 
ately they cannot vote it for themselves. 
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The publication of a pantomime account—not the bill, 
but the invoice—has no douLt been vouchsafed us in order 
to impress on our minds the great expenses incident to that 
class of performance; and so far it has succeeded. It is 
certainly amazing to read that such a sum as £15,000 
should be necessary to defray the cost of this Christmas 
annual; that the stuffs for the dresses of the very 
‘‘supers”” cost from two to three guineas a yard, and ‘ the 
cheapest brocade at wholesale prices from a guinea to 
twenty-five shillings”; especially interesting is it to learn 
the price of tights, four pairs of which come to 47 4s., 
and, ‘‘ since they are liable to wear out, require renewing.” 
The reflection, however, which cannot but strike one on 
reading these expensive items is that the sum paid for 
the libretto must be very disproportionate. The theatrical 
manager, no doubt, gets his money’s worth in his scenery 
and his costumes, but the author of the piece must either 
fall short of his duty, or is so ill-remunerated as not to 
make it worth his while to do his best. No one expects to 
find a pantomime with much literary merit—though those 
of us who are old enough to remember Planché’s burlesques 
may be inclined to ask ‘‘ Why not ?”’—but there is surely 
no reason why they should be an insult to the adult under- 
standing. It is not only that they are as dull as ditch- 
water, but that they are generally absolutely senseless and 
Out of this £15,000 is it not possible to 


unintelligible. 
For that money it may 


afford, say, £50 to the librettist ? 
not be possible to procure anything very amusing, but on 
improvement might surely be effected on present arrange- 
ments. We are obliged to the enterprising manager for the 
splendid entertainment he has provided for us on the stage, 
but to deny us an intelligent, or at all events an intelligible, 
libretto is to spoil a ship for a pound of tar. 


The pugilism of to-day is certainly of a more brutal 
kind than that of our forefathers ; the blackguard element 
not only preponderates in it, but seems to be without any 
mitigation whatever. When athleticism—a most excellent 
thing in itself—tirst sprang up among us, there was no 
suspicion that it would take to such evil courses; but, 
instead of providing wholesome recreation for all classes, it 
bids fair to brutalise the democracy. The three stages of 
depravity are deyeloped in the rabbit-courser, gloating 
upon his harmless victim, barred from every chance of 
escape; the mercenary football-player, always ready to 
stamp the umpire’s eye out if his decision is unfayour- 
able; and the frequenter of prize-fights. At Liverpool the 
other day, by way of a new sensation, a deaf-and-dumb 
man was put up to fight, and, after nine rounds, had to be 
His inability to express his pain 
have given universal pleasure. No doubt, 
shall have matches got up between blind 


carried from the ring. 
seems to 
in time, we 
men. 


On the other hand, thank Heaven! there are things 
recorded eyen of the lowest classes of our population which 
give one hope. For the fifth year in succession we read 
that the * old boys”’ 
London have sent their thank-offering out of their hard- 
won savings in support of ‘‘ the Boys’ Home.” The amount 
is £230, making no less than £900 contributed by them in 
five years ‘“‘to give other boys the same good start in 


in Canada rescued from the gutter in 


life as ourselves.” 

‘‘The Marplot” is a remarkable novel. It is generally 
original, and, when it is otherwise, what is next kin to being 
original, the author has the audacity to take for his model 
the author of ‘‘The Ordeal of Richard Feverell.” If 
Uncle Humphry does not belong to Mr. George Meredith, 
there is no mark by which a writer’s creation can be dis- 
tinguished. I do not say that that amusing old gentleman 
has been stolen from his collection, but only that he has 
been ‘‘ reproduced and enlarged,” like a photograph; and, 
as in the case of that work of art, we often have to admit 
that it is much more satisfactory than an oil-painting, so 
Uncle Humphry, even if he be a copy, is better than 
the originals of some writers. The style of the book is 
curiously abrupt and discursive, and the incidents often 
quite incredible, but where the story fails there is plenty 
of wit to fill the hiatus. What one admires, and wishes 
could be more largely imported into real life, is the extreme 
charity of all the characters—even the female ones—to 
one another ; one very much doubts whether a respectable 
family, outside the of this novel, could be 
found to regard ‘‘ The Marplot” with the same leniency. 
A young gentleman of take an early 
example) leading a donkey with a young lady of four- 
teen upon it, in spangles and tights, would surely find 
it more difficult to explain to his friends (whom he 
plumps down upon at a picnic) his very peculiar relations 
with her; whereas they take it for granted that they have 
some gcod and wise reason for travelling together in that 


covers 


sixteen (to 


primitive fashion, and do not embarrass them with inquiries, 
Indeed, the Marplot, whom many people I know would 
have put between the mattresses (as used to be the “ treat- 
ment” for hydrophobia) and sat upon, smiling, till she was 
suffocated, is received quite pleasantly by everybody, and 
at worst only thought to be a little odd. Even the reader 
is obliged to confess to himself that he rather likes her, 
which is a great compliment to the author’s talent for 


description. 
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THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

BY THE MACE. 

My interest in the second reading debate on the Home Rule 
Bill has had a very rude shock. Ido not object tothe Irish 
representatives, to whom I am accustomed. Whatever 
may be thought of their views, they are part and parcel 
of the House of Commons, and their disappearance 
would give me the deepest pain. Nor have I anything 
to say against petitions from the Corporation of Dublin. 
If such documents were presented by an Trish member 
and dropped into the customary bag, I should make no 
pent ‘st. But when the Lord Mayor of Dublin, attended 
ry his colleagues, and above all by the Dublin Mace, 
appears in person at the bar of the House, and when I am 
told by the Serjeant-at-Arms that the Irish Mace is a 
much more imposing Bauble than myself, I begin to 
see the Irish question in a new and most unfavourable 
light. It has been difficult since this episode to fix 
my attention on the course of the discussion. 
Ulster, the Trish Ex: hequer, the character of the Trish 
members, the wrongs of Irish landlords, the threats of 
armed resistance to Home Rule, have boomed vaguely on 
my ears, while to my irritated vision has appeared the form 
of the Dublin Mace dancing a sort of mocking jig, trailing 
its coat—so to speak—as if to challenge me to settle the 
whole question by single combat. 

There have been some excellent speeches on both 
sides, but a little too much in a style which, whatever its 
merits, can scarcely be called debate. A Minister or ex- 
Minister makes a long speech, and invites the bench 
opposite to dispute his propositions if it can, and the bench 
opposite takes a day, sometimes two or three days, to prepare 
its reply. To do him justice, Mr. John Morley offered an 
agreeable variation of these tactics. 

He heard Lord Randolph Churchill 

for two hours before dinner, and after 

dinner he submitted Lord Randolph to an 

elaborate analysis, which greatly excited 

the subject of the operation. For some 

time, indeed, Lord Randolph and the 

Chief Secretary carried on an animated 

colloquy across the table, and when he 

was not on his feet pounding the table 

and hurling retorts at his critic, the 

noble Lord was audibly imparting his 

grievances to his colleagues who sat near 

him. Mr. Morley was also interrupted a 

good deal by Mr. T. W. Russell and by 

sarcastic cheers from Mr. Chamberlain ; 

but all this greatly enhanced the interest 

of a debate which has suffered 
terribly long intervals of dulness. The 
personal relations between the Chief 
Secretary and Mr, Chamberlain are not 
amiable, but this did not prevent Mr. 
Morley from paying to his most redoubt- 
able antagonist’s son a very charming 
compliment. Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s 
Parliamentary début was one of those 
incidents in which the House of Commons 
delights. There is always a keen cunosity 
to see whether great Parliamentary gifts 
are inherited, and we all listened with 
genuine pleasure to a speech which was 
really worthy of a distinguished name. 
Mr. Gladstone was visibly interested, 
and joined heartily in the cheers which 
rewarded Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s 
maiden effort. But although Mr. Morley 
complimented the son he did not say 
friendly things about the father, and 
quotations from Mr. Chamberlain's 
speeches in 1885 came home to roost. 
If all the quotations which have been 
use] in this debate were printed together 
they would make a volume full of violent 
contrasts and the revenges of time, 


some 





Perhaps the art of quotation has its 
happiest exponent in Mr. Asquith. No 
part of the Home Secretary's speech was 
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Cranborne. That eminent legislator had said, loud enough 
for the Irishmen to hear, that Mr. Davitt was a ‘‘ murderer.” 
An apology to the House was with difficulty wrung from 
Lord Cranborne, who was careful to make it clear that he 
adhered to his opinion, whatever it may be worth. 
Except in this wanton exhibition of virulence, the debate 
has been singularly free from party spirit, and half-a- 
dozen representative speeches have been made which are 
quite worthy of the best traditions of the House. 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
- > 
THE QUEEN AT FLORENCE. 

Among the interesting excursions made by her Majesty 
and Princess Beatrice in the neighbourhood of Florence, 
within a short drive from the Villa Palmieri, they went on 
Good Friday tothe village of Felice, to see the 
triennial religious celebration of the ‘*‘ Gest Morto,”’ com- 
memoration of the death of Jesus Christ, which is a very 
ancient local custom. There was a procession of the 
peasantry, men and women, with priests and friars or 
monks, to the number of about one thousand persons, 
altogether, bearing the Cross at their head, an image of the 
Saviour, and a crowned image of, the Madonna draped in 
black, which ‘latter was preceded by a troop of young 
girls and followed by a company of married women. 
‘The friars were those of 
the Orders of St. Mark 


San 


Tur Serseaxt-at-Arms, 


Princess Beatrice, and the Duke of Aosta, witnessed the 
Battle of Flowers on the Corso, organised in celebration of 
the birthday of Princess Beatrice. ‘They were on the terrace 
of the Palazzo Riccardi, the residence of Count Capitelli, 
Prefect of Florence. Large crowds filled the Corso, and the 
scene was very animated ; but the floral display was rather 
poor, only fifty of the carriages taking part in the pro- 
cession being decorated with flowers. ‘The féte, however, 
was arranged at very short notice, and flowers are ut 
present extremely scarce in Florence owing to the unusual 
dryness of the season. 

The King of Italy, with his nephew the Duke of Aosta, 
came from Rome to Florence on Thursday, April 13, 
arriving by railway train early in the morning, to visit the 
Queen of England. His Majesty was met by Colonel Slade, 
military attaché to the British Embassy, who, in the name 
of the Queen, invited him and his suite to luncheon at the 
Villa Palmieri. The King and the Duke of Aosta, with 
Signor Brin, Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs, Signor 
Rattazzi, Comptroller of the royal household, Generals Ponzo- 
Vaglia and Driquet, military commanders of the district 
and city, and the aides-de-camp, arrived at the Queen's 
residence at half-past one, and returned at four o’clock to 
the Pitti Palace. The Queen’s party at luncheon com- 
prised Prince and Princess Henry of Battenberg, Princess 
Louise and the Marquis of Lorne, Princess Charlotte of 
Saxe-Meiningen, Princess Louise of Anhalt, the Duke and 
Duchess of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, and the Prince and 

Princess of Hohenzollern. King Hum- 
bert brought an autograph letter from 





his wife, Queen Margherita, express- 





and St. Cecilia. The 
‘‘Stabat Mater” was 
chanted, with the 


luz Division Lossy. 





‘_— , 
loa Lee 


ing her regret that she was unable, 
from a slight indisposition, to come 
to Florence and meet Queen Victoria. 
An invitation to be present, on April 22, 
at the silver wedding celebration of 
the King and Queen of Italy, at Rome, 
has been declined, we believe, by our 
Queen, on account of the time fixed for 
her departure from Italy. Later in the 
afternoon the Queen drove in the Cascine, 
joined by King Humbert and the Duke 
of Aosta in a second open carriage. 
His Majesty returned to Rome by a 
night train. 


THE KING AND QUEEN OF 


ITALY. 


The approaching celebration, at Rome, 
of the silver wedding, or twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the marriage, of King 
Humbert and Queen Margherita, which 
took place at Turin on April 22, 1868, has 
excited much congratulatory interest at 








most of the European Courts. His 
Majesty, on Thursday, April 13, visited 
Queen Victoria at Florence, and she 
is to be represented at the silver 
wedding festivity by her grandson the 
Duke of York, while the German 
Emperor and Empress, and one of the 
Austrian Archdukes, are to be present 
on this happy occasion. King Hum- 
bert, who was born on March 14, 1844, 
son of the late King Victor Emmanuel, 
the head of the House of Savoy-Carignan, 
King of Sardinia (with Piedmont and 
Savoy) from 1849 to 1861, till he became 








accompaniment of a 
bond of music. The 
and trees were 
decorated with coloured 
lamps, as well as the 
front of the village 
church. 

The church of the 
Santissima Annunziata, 


houses 





more successful than his parody ot 
Mr. Balfour's oratory at Belfast. le 
pictured Mr. Morley going to Cork or 
Limerick, and telling a Nationalist pro- 
cession that they had fought for their A 
liberties before and might fight again, 

but he prayed God this might prove only ‘‘an academic and 
abstract proposition.” This piece of comedy was performed 
with all the skill of an accomplished actor. Mr, Asquith 
has had only one rival in the business of entertain- 
ing the Illouse. Admiral Field, who expounded 
what he called the ‘‘naval view” of Home Rule, 
and who fired off his sentences like minute guns, 
uttered a solemn warning. ‘‘ Mr. Speaker,” he said, ‘‘ we 
have heard of mothers smothering their infants, but what 
I want to know is this: Are you going to let the infant 
smother its mother?” This version of England overlain 
and suffocated by Ireland threw the House into transports of 
mirth. But Mr. Asquith has probably been most successful 
in contributing to the debate phrases which are likely to 
become historic. He described Mr. Balfour as an ‘ aca- 
demic Anarchist.” He said Lord Randolph's ‘‘ adjectives 
were always in the superlative degree, while his verbs were 
never in the conditional mood.” Lord Randolph was like 
the actor who was so conscientious that when he was about 
to play Othello he blacked himself all over. To a speech 
studded with such happy things the House listened with 
an intense enjoyment, akin to that which it derives from 
Mr. Chaimberlain’s most skilful thrusts. 

But for eloquence the honours of the debate remain 
with Mr. Jolin Redmond, who touched a height of 
oratory rarely surpassed, Some of. Mr. 
Goschen’s speech were distinguished by cogent reasoning 
which caused evident tribulation on the Treasury bench, 
but the speech, as a whole, was not equal to Mr. 
Goschen’s attacks on the first Home Rule Bill in 
1886. It is worthy of note that throughout the debate 
there has been very little heat save in one remarkable 
episode. In the middle of Mr. Asquith’s speech some Irish 
members excitedly drew the Speaker's attention to Lord 
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in the city of Florence, 
visited by the Queen 
and the Princesses on 
April 11, is situated in 
the VPiazza of that 
name, which is. sur- 
rounded by arcades, with busts of the Medici, and con- 
tiins the bronze equestrian statue of Ferdinand I. with 
two bronze fountains, The church, founded in_ the 
thirteenth century, has “been transformed into an architec- 
tural structure ofthe Renaissance period. Its portico, 
with an elaborate mosaic work by Ghirlandajo, and the 
twelve fresco paintings, enclosed in glass, mostly the work 
of Andrea del Sarto, on the walls of the front courtyard, 
invite the inspection of all critical admirers of Florentine 
art. Other frescoes in the cloister and pictures of historical 
interest in the chapel formerly reserved for the Guild of 
St. Luke's, as well as the sculptures on the tombs and 
monuments, give additional interest to this church. The 
shrine, which was shown to her Majesty by the Rev. 
Father Cuthbert Bedford, is sumptuously decorated with 
silver and gold, and behind the altar is a fresco of the 
thirteenth century, representing the Virgin Mary. 

On Monday, April 17, her Majesty, with Princess 
sJeatrice and Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne, visited 
the church of Santa Croce, one of the largest in Florence, 
in front of which now stands the white marble monument 
of Dante, erected in 1865, on the six-hundredth anniversary 
of his birth. This church was mainly built in the four- 
teenth and early part of the fifteenth century, but the 
facade was lacking until the present generation; it was 
completed in 1863. The interior contains the sepulchres of 
Michel Angelo, Macchiavelli, Galileo, Alfieri, the Countess 
of Albany, widow of Prince Charles Edward Stuart, a 
monument of Dante, and the tombs of many eminent 
Florentines. In-the chapels of the Peruzzi and Bardi are 
the finest of Giotto’s fresco paintings, formerly covered 
with whitewash, but now revealed in all their beauty of 
figure and expression. 

On April 15, the Queen, accompanied by Princess Louise, 


Ellis, Mr. Akers-Douglas, 
Sir W. Walrond. 
COMMONS. 


IN THE HOUSE OF 


the first King of United Italy, suc- 
ceeded his father in January 1878. He 
had married his cousin, Margherita, born on Noy. 20, 1851. 
only daughter of the late Prince Ferdinand of Savoy, Duke 
of Genoa, who died in 1855, her mother being a daughter of 
King John of Saxony. Their Majesties have a son, Victor 
Emmanuel, Prince of Naples, heir to the Italian throne 
who visited England last year. A sister of King Humbert 
is Queen Maria Pia of Portugal, widow of the late King 
Louis; another sister, Princess Clotilde, is widow of the 
late Prince Napoleon, whose daughter married the late 
Duke of Aosta. 


THE HOUSE AND ITS WHIPS. 
** Ayes to the right, -Noes to the left. Tellers for the Ayes, 
Mr. Marjoribanks and Mr. Thomas Ellis, tellers for the 
Noes, Mr. Akers-Douglas and Sir William Walrond.” This 
is a speech from the Chair in the House of Commons which 
is not reported in the newspapers; but it is the momentous 
utterance which heralds the division on the second reading 
of the Home Rule Bill. Let us rehearse the scene. The 
last word of the debate is spoken; the House is densely 
thronged, and all eyes are fixed upon the Speaker. Mr. 
Peel puts the question that this Bill be read a second time ; 
there is a thunderous roar from the Ministerial benches, and 
an answering roar from the Opposition. A clerk at the table 
reverses the mystic sand-glass, once the subject of an 
impressive illustration in a great speech of Mr. Gladstone's ; 
strangers are bidden to withdraw ; officials in the corridors 
are heard crying ‘‘ Division!” an electric bell vibrates 
through all the haunts of sociable dalliance in the 
building. There is a rushing and a scuttering as of 
rabbits surprised by a railway whistle; the last grain of 
sand in the glass runs out at the end of three minutes, 
the bell ceases, the doors of the House are locked, and 
a great mass of members surges up at the bar. It some- 
times happens that belated legislators are shut out, 
though on a stupendous occasion the watchful Whips 
take excellent care that this does not happen. There is 
a hum of voices, swiftly stilled by the cry of ‘ Order” 
from the Chair, and once more the Speaker puts the ques- 
tion. Once more comes the roar from either host ; then 
Mr. Peel names the tellers, and two great streams begin to 
flow into the division lobbies. For such a division the 
tellers are naturally nominated from the official Whips of 
the two great parties, but the Speaker and the Chairman of 
Committees have the right to call on any member to ** tell,” 
and Mr. Courtney has been known in bygone days 
to make this rule a stroke of satire on the fussy 
personality of very small minorities. The process 
of taking a division is eminently simple and fairly 
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lasting about a quarter of an hour in a full 
lobbies run the length of the Chamber on 
members have passed in, the 
door of exit is opened. 


expeditious 
House. Th 
erat = le ind when ill 
door of enti is shut and the 
In each lobby are seated clerks, who tick off the name of 
each member as he passes them. When he arrives at the 
exit, he finds right and left of the door a teller of his own 
party and a teller of the opposite party, who act as a check 
on the cor He hears his number, and retraces his steps 
» the The counting is finished, and the tigures 
npared h the list of names marked by the clerks. 
n the numbers are taken to a clerk at the table 
in the Hous writes them on a slip of paper. 
When a division is known to be very close, the 
handing of the paper by the clerk to the senior 
Whip of the victors provokes the first shout of triumph. 
Now the tellers form in line across the floor and advanee 
} ble, bowing thrice to the Speaker, who receives 
of this kind than a divinity in a heathen 
Marjoribanks reads the totals, standing on 
little group, this being the traditional 
conqueror, and immediately a storm of 
lls over the benches on the Speaker's right, met 
muunter-storm from the benches on his left, where 
gentlemen who are not struck dumb by 
dimensions of the majority. 
‘he duties of the Parliamentary Whips are very varied 
extremel No men in public life work 
or make show to the world. To be a great 
+ to possess a rare combination of qualities appre- 
nsely by vour chief, but little understood by the 
large. You bland and cool and 
capable of tvranny which at need can melt 
into winning urbanity, genial to the point of 
everv man’s standafd of jocularity (this is 
perhaps, the severest test), adroit enough to lead the 
eccentric member by the nose while he fondly imagines 
that he is asserting absolute independence ; in fine, you 
have an abnormal eye for human nature, and your 
(disposition mnust embrace cynicism and optimism by turns 
and supply customers with the milk of human kindness and 
the waters of Marah with equal readiness and effusion. The 
House of Commons has known two or three ideal Whips. Pe) 8 
Williar {dam was one. Mr. Akers- Douglas has a great 
reputation with his party, and Mr. Marjoribanks, who has 
he task of keeping in hand the smallest Government 
iin any living memory except Mr. Gladstone’s, 
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m jority witl 
is regarded by friend and foe with admiring wonder. 
Government Whips, as such, have no official status. Mr. 
Marjoribanks is Patronage Secretary to the Treasury. Th: 
Hon. Robert Spencer is Vice-Chamberlain, and occasionally 
entrance House by appearing in a Court dress with 
a wand gracefully walking backwards to the bar, 
making obeisance allthe way. Mr. Causton, Mr. William 
McArthur, and Mr. Thomas Ellis are Junior Lords of the 
Treasury. Mr. Leveson-Gower is Controller of the House- 
hold. The most remarkable quality of the Treasury ind 
the Household is their Mr. Lev 
Gower W inced the other day for some alleged inter- 
feren with the concerns of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sion i tiles. Nobody will be surprised to learn that 
Mr. Will McArthur, by virtue of his Treasury lordship 
had annexed an the South Meanwhile 
these Junior Li magnificently affable in the 
Lobby. They sit them in Mr. Wilson’s 
sketch i door, through which it 
is the ambitior mem to flit unperceived to 
keep an appointr mother - in - law If 
he is a Lil Mr. 
McArthur ervative he 
faces the gentle Hill, Mr 
and if he 
engaged in conversation 
Anstruther. The truth is 
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extreme elasticity. 
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island In 
rds ar¢ 


countenance of 
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he fin 
beaming 
blandishments of 
Sydney Herbert, or Lord Walter Gordon Lennox : 


eral 
upon 1m if he isa ton 


Lord Arthur 


is a Liberal Unionist he is promptly 
by Mr. Austen Chamberlain or Mr. 








1. A Chase for a Vote 
Dr. Tanner 
Mr. Deasy 


A DIVISION IN THE 


that the most peremptory domestic mandate is of no avail 
unless a member can get “a pair,”’ and it is the business of 
the Whips in such circumstances to discover some gentleman 
on the opposite side whose private affairs are equally urgent 
But the pride of the party Whip is to bring up every man 
in a great division who is not prostrated by illness, and the 
House historic nights members carried from 
sick beds to register priceless votes. 

Two rooms in the Lobby are assigned to the Ministerial 
and Oppositon Whips. Mr. Marjoribanks and his col- 
and the other is shared by the Conserva- 
\ third room is set apart for 
John Deas, Thomas 


Mr. Florence O'Driscoll. 


has seen on 


leagues use one 
tives and Liberal Unionists. 

the Nationalist Whips, Mr. 
Esmonde Dn Tanner and 
Colonel Nolan. the Parnellite Whip. is without a local 
habitation, and has somewhat of the harassed air which 
probably distinguished the dove during her search fora 
perch in the Deluge. The business in the Whips’ room is 
for a great many letters have to be written. and 
members have to be reminded by tremendously underscored 


iI 


extensive 





4. The O'Driscoll 
The Last Man 


Sir Thomas Esmond 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


missives of impending divisions. Committees of the House 
have to be formed, and speakers supplied everywhere. Yet 
amid these multifarious occupations the Whips have 
time to look beautiful and to indulge in manly pastimes. 
Mr. Marjoribanks is a shot with any firearm you 
please. and has figured in the House of Commons team 
with Sir William Walrond in the shooting-match with the 
House of Lords. Take a Whip into a corner, and the 
chances are that he will promptly talk of sport. 
Mr. Florence O'Driscoll, who is envied by the House 
for his brilliant che has tales cf ‘ big game ll over 
the world. Sir Herbert Maxweil is an enthusiasti 
naturalist and a brilliant /ittérateny ; and there are stories 
of Dr. Tanner’s nerve and de xterity in the surgical pro- 
fession; but I believe both could “ pot” a bird with infinite 
zest. The ‘whipping’ seems to sharpen the 
appetite for pastimes of the field, though Mr. Causton’s 
sport is said to be contined to gentle ambling in the Row. 
For the rest, your Whip stands in the Lobby, slaps his chest, 
and cries with Fred Bayham, ‘‘ Manly, Sir, manly !’’—A, 
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PERSONAL. 
The youngest of reigning monarchs in Europe 
King of Spain, being not yet nine years of age, and the 
Queen of the Netherlands, who is but fourteen, are still 
under maternal regency--is King Alexander of Servia, 
born Aug. 1876, son of the abdicated King Milan and 
of Queen Natalie. a royal couple whose ms atrimonial dis- 
agreement, ascribed mainly to political intrigues, appears 
to have lately terminated in a mutual reconciliation. 
This juvenile Sovereign, in his seventeenth year, 
immediately after passing his school examination, has 
performed a sudden coup «état by dismissing the 
Regents appointed for his minority, which was to 
have continued until he reached the age of eighteen. 
His family, the ancient princely house of Obrenovitch, 
have been the champions of Servian nationality since the 
middle of the fifteenth century, and were acknowledged as 
hereditary rulers of that State in i830; their popularity is 
unquestionable. The independence of Servia was established 
by the treaty of Berlin in 1878, and Prince Milan was pro- 
claimed King in 1882. The population of the country 
exceeds two millions, of whom nearly all belong to the 
Greek Church. There is a National Assembly, called the 
Skuptschina; but the Crown, with its Council of State, 
has the chief power. The late Regents, M. Ristitch and 
General Belimarkovitch, with the Ministers, at a State 
banquet on April 13 in the royal palace at Belgrade, were 
informed of their dismissal and placed under arrest. King 
Alexander has appointed Dr. Dokitch, his late tutor, a 
rofessor of science, to be the new Prime Minister, and he 
has formed a Cabinet, taking office quite 
unopposed ; a new election of the Skuptschina 
has been decreed. It seems likely that neither 
Austria nor Russia will interfere, as the 
country remains quiet. 


‘A duchess sent to jail '" isa pre tty vood 
cry for the newsboys, and they certainly made 
the most of the extraordinary announcement 
that Sir F. Jeune had committed the Dowager 
Duchess of Sutherland to prison for six weeks. 

‘he whole story reads like a chapter from 
Braddon. The late Duke of Sutherland's 

h has led to litigation between his son and 

ger Duchess, in the course of which 

Francis Jeune made an order that certain 
papers were to be inspected by both sides. It 
fell to the Duchess to read these first, in the 
»f the solicitors, and the story is that 
she concealed one of them in her hand, a nd the n 

tit between the bars of th grate. . She now 

lares it to have been a letter written by the 

to her before her marriage; he was 

1 board his vat ht, and he related an incident 
iwerning the steward and a maid-servant 
Duchess thought should not b 
public, for the sake of those persons. 
i of her counsel was that she 

was not included in the 
the Court, and that it related to 
and matters unconnected with the 
nding case. Sir Francis Jeune condemned 

the act as without parallel, and ordered the 
offender to pay a fine of £250, and to spend 
weeks in the seclusion of Holloway Jail. 

ul yet there are people who say that 


is dead”! 
Mr. Ben Tillett, 


vel incitement to 
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paper 
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who was tried for an 
riot at Bristol, is 
idebted to the * gl uncertainty ” of 

law. Mr. Justice Cave could not see 
——s very dreadful in the supposed 
outbreak of popular violence which followed 
Mi Till ett’s aah but the jury found th 
accused guilty, with the curious rider that 
Mr. Tillett did not mean any harm. This 
was construed by the judge as a verdict of 
not guilty, and Mr. Tillett was discharged. 
Since then some of the jurymen have 
written letters to the effect that they 


rious 
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voyage, bearing a letter from Azdjer, the chief of the 
Touareg tribe, to President Carnot. M. Méry, at the 
beginning of the winter, was commissioned by the French 
Government to try and ascertain if the Touaregs still held 
by the terms of the treaty drawn up with France in 1862 
by their old chief Ikenhouken. M. Méry had a long and 
perilous journey, starting in a somewhat novel fashion 
from the south of Algiers, a route little frequented by the 
average African explorer. On one occasion his party 
marched fourteen days ge coming across a spring or 
stream of water; and little by little those natives whom 
M. Méry had persuaded and bribed to accompany him 
dropped off, and by the time he arrived at Ain-el- 
Hadjadj. his party consisted of seven men, of whom three 
were Europeans like himself. The three Touareg chiefs 
received him at Lake Mengkhow, surrounded by an 
escort of eighteen natives mounted on huge camels; the 
chiefs were attired in dark blue tunics and black turbans, 
and a black veil covered the lower part of their faces. 
Each was armed with a dagger, a lance, a huge metal 
shield, and sword. After somewhat lengthy negotiations, 
the French explorer obtained the promises he had come so 
far to seek, and the elder chief solemnly presented him 
with his sword and shield, receiving in exch: an M. Méry’s 
revolver and gun. These gifts evidently gave Azdjer 

great satisfaction, for it was then that, be wkoning toa 
negro, who alone of his escort knew how to read and write, 
he ordered him to compose a complimentary epistle to 
‘the great Sultan of the French, Sadi Carnot.” Although 
M. Méry has only been back ten days, he is 
ulrealy orgamsing a new expedition, ot which it is 


some 





wished their verdict to be taken seriously, 
and that the Vv recommended Mr. Tillett 
to mercy. One of them, however, has the 
singular candour to state that the verdict 
was ‘probably neither logical nor entitled to succeed” 
but that logic and justice are not to be expected 
— a n who are “locked up without food, fire, or 
Ww all day.” It would seem from this that had the jury 
ed and warmed the y would have found Mr. Tillett so 
ly guilty that the judge would have had no option 
a famished jury inclines 
nd a full-fed jury to punishment, how is the 
be discovered ¥ Probably Mr. Tillett will 
that a jury who had to sit in 
gimentona lal should feel the pangs of hunger. 


The Rev. Hugh Price Hughes has made public an 
interesting piece of family history. His sister is Principal 
of a Hall for lady students in connection with the University 
College at Bangor, and the of the College have 
withdrawn het and closed the Hall in consequence 
of a dispute arising out of some regulations made by the 
Principal for the surve eee of the — committed to her 
The College autho s, some of them young and 
as Mr. Price Hus hes drils remarks, are said to 
I the liberts of the tudent 

Hughes; but her brothes 
believes the il animu 
due the circumstance that 
she is an Episcopalian and a Conservative. Mr. Price 
Hughes is Radical and a Dissenter, but he thinks 
there is sufficient political and religious intoleran 
among people of his way of thinking in Wales to account 
for the opposition to his sister's work at Bangor. Apart 
from this, it too probable that asperities will be 
excited whenever the notion is set up that women ought to 
be educated with precisely the same social freedom which is 
enjoyed by the male undergraduate. 


ihe African explorer, Méry, who has 
h Stanley, has just returned to Paris 
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ALEXANDER I., KING OF SERVIA. 


sail one of the prin es of the House of Orleans hopes to 
form part. 

Miss Klumpke, a young lady of 
extraction, has been for the last five 
recognised astronomers at the Varis 
graduate of the Sorbonne and Doctor of 
of all her sex has the right to call herself an official astro- 
nomer—that is, if we exceyt her Greenwich. 
The western tower of the Paris Obs« — has been given 
over to her; there every day at 12 a.m., 6 p.m., and 
dawn she takes observations, and was the first to discover 
the comet of 1892! Life is not alway 1 agreeable 
in these aerial regions, for no fire is allowed in the building, 
and of course the windows of the observatory are 
practically always open. Miss Klumpke, who is a tall, 
elegant-looking girl still on the right side of her twenty- 
fifth year, is one of three disting sisters, the two 
others being severally a well-known miniaturist and a 
leading lady doctor in Paris. 


The Lord Mayor of London, Alde1 
whos cerity and fidelity to his religiou 
1 me er of the Roman Cathe Church 
respect, gave a dinner at the Mansion Lous 
April 12, in honour of Cardinal Vaughan and the 
Bishops of his Church in England. Whether his 
Lordship was well advised, even upon such a special 
oceasion, in the form of proposing his first toast, 
The Holy Father and the Queen,” is a question which 
excited discussion in the 


American-Dutch 
years one of the 
Observatory. <A 
Laws, she alone 


conseeur at 


8 @asy OI 


great 


rnished 


some Court of Common 
Council. We should sa y that the Queen's health ought to 
come first, and ought to stand alone; and then, after 
‘ The Prince of Wales and the rest of the Royal Family,” 
many good Protestants would join cordially in drinking th 
health of Pope Leo XIII., or toasting ‘The Church.” It 


is hardly worth while, however, to mak i fu about the 
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matter at this time of day. Alderman Stuart Knill was 
entertaining a company of his own co-religionists, and we 
believe he meant to imply that the spiritual authority of 
their chief Bishop is quite compatible with the temporal 
sovereignty of Queen Victoria. In the Court of Alder- 
men, on Tuesday, April 18, Sir William Lawrence gave 
notice of a motion to censure the Lord Mayor for his 
‘* unconstitutional and disloyal” toast. 

The re-election of ‘‘ Uncle Paul,” Mr. Stephen Paul 
Kruger, as President of the South African Republic, com- 
monly called the Transvaal, has proved that the sturdy 
Dutch Afrikander, who defied Great Britain in 1881, not 
less than the competing Presidential candidate, General 
Joubert, commander of the Boers at Majuba Hill, retains 
the confidence of that free and independent community. 
Sir Henry Loch, Governor of the Cape Colony and British 
High Commissioner, is about to meet President Kruger for 
an amicable conference on the settlement of Swaziland. 

We regret that in our last issue our picture of the 
procession in Donegall Place, Belfast, was attributed to 
Mr. Kirkpatrick instead of to Mr. Abernethy, of 29, High 
Street, Belfast. 

“THE SILVER SHELL.” 
Mr. Henry Dam’s new play at the Avenue has been 
described as ‘‘ our old friend the — drama,” but I 
wish all our old friends on the stage had as much vitality. 
This does not mean that Mr. Dam’s play is a marvel of 
constructive genius and dramatic writing. It suffers from 
that terrible tradition which is known as 
‘comic relief.” There is a comic widow, 
a comic detective, a comic French maid, and 
they are all three unspeakably tedious. 
The detective kisses the maid at intervals, 
and the widow has an adventure with a bull, 
and I daresay a playgoer who had been released 
from solitary confinement in a dungeon for seve- 
ral years would find these personages deliriously 
funny. But Mr. Dam would have lost 
nothing if he had told his story without 
any effort to relieve it with mechanical 
humour. He has handled his Nihilism 
with considerable skill. I doubt whether 
Prince Karatoff would venture on so risky an 
expedient as that of disguising himself as a 
Nihilist in order to master the secret of a con- 
spiracy in Paris against the life of the Czar. 
Mr. Kendal is admirably disguised, if you 
remember that he is Mr. Kendal; but this 
spick-and-span conspirator, with his polished 
air and his dress of tie high-bred gentleman 
of the ancien régime, would surely excite 
prompt suspicion among the Nihilists, who, 
although they do not know Boris Ivanitch 
even by sight, must be sufficiently acquainted 
with his personality by hearsay to wonder at 
the manners of the man who has taken his 
name. I doubt, too, whether a practised con- 
spirator like Katharine Vail would be so abso- 
lutely simpleas Mrs. Kendal. Thisaccomplished 
actress, like Phyllis in the never fails to 
please ; but she does not in the least suggest 
the Nihilist refugee, the woman who has spent 
all her life in the atmosphere of suspicion. There 
is a midnight meeting of conspirators at her 
and she receives them pretty much 
as a well- bred English hostess would 
receive a number of extremely dubious guests 
whom it had pleased an eccentric husband to 
collect from the garrets of Soho. With excel- 
lent judgment Mrs. Kendal made no attempt 
to assume romantic airs of mystery totally 
incongruous with her breezy British ways, 
with a physique which has nothing inscrut- 
able, and a general deportment of the upper 
bourgevisie. A typical Russian princess was, 
perhaps, impossible but the most robust 
imagination could not fail to be staggered 
by the spectacle of a lady who bore the 
unimpeachable character of 


song, 


house, 


Bayswater in 

every lineament plotting the murder of the 

Czar. The chief situation of Mr. Dam’s 

drama is the interruption of the midnight 
meeting by the arrival of the real Boris Ivanitch, who, 
oddly enough, is the only man acquainted with Prince 
Karatoff. He pacemniees Mr. Kendal promptly, but the 
spy takes up the ‘silver shell,” which is a loaded bomb, 
and holds the company at bay till the police arrive and 
arrest them. 

With all its obvious faults this is a moving scene, for 
when you have to deal with Nihilism anything is probable. 
The most extravagant romance that ever entered the head 
of a playwright is prosaic enough compared with the 
realities which are commonplaces in the lives of the 
Russian terrorists. I don’t think the French police would 
be quite so complaisant to Prince Karatoff, who has an 
examination of his chief prisoner pee Bre at the 
Russian Embassy in Paris by a juge @ instruction, though 
a British baronet has the permission of the preft to 
roam through that building at pleasure, and even take 

written authority from Katharine Vail to act as the 

wrdian of her child. But the glamour of Nihilisin is 
trong upon me, and I am willing to accept these singulat 
proceedings in perfect simplicity. It Mi Kendal’ 
denial of her child which is rather too puzzling. She is the 
lawful wife of Karatoff's son, whom she 1 upposed to 
have murdered years before, and she allows herself to be 
branded with dishonour rather than confess that her child 
is the legitimate grandson of the formidable Russian. This 
gives Mrs. Kendal some opportunities for effective acting, 
and when she does at last reveal the truth to Karatoff, she 
manages the situation with much dexterity. It is a dis- 
tinctly dramatic point to overwhelm Mr. Kendal in the 
moment of his vengeance with the discovery that his son’s 
wife is a Nihilist, who prepares ‘‘ silver shells” for the dis- 
comfort of the Czar. But it needs all your faith in 
Nihilism to reconcile you to Mr. Dam’s device for the 
display of a maternal martyrdom which is purely 


needless. L. F. A. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 


The Queen, with Princess Beatrice (Henry of Battenberg) 
and Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne, has continued 
to enjoy her residence at Florence, where she was visited 
by the King of Italy on Thursday, April 13. The Grand 
Duke of Hesse, with his sister, Princess Alice of Hesse, 
next day visited her Majesty. On April 17, Prince 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria, with his mother and sisters, visited 
the Queen, and received hercongratulations on his marriage. 

_ The Princess of Wales, with her daughters, Princess 
Victoria and Princess Maud of Wales, staying with the 
King and Queen of Greece at Athens, 
has visited the ruins on the Acropolis 
and the museums of Greek art and 
archeology. The Duke of York, on 
April 17, left Athens by sea on board 
H1.M.S. Colossus, with Prince George 
of Greece, for Naples on his way to 
attend the celebration at Rome of the 
silver wedding of the King and Queen 
of Italy. 


The Prince of Wales, remaining in 
London, was present at the reception 
given by the directors of the New 
Gallery on April 12, and on Friday, 
April 14, opened the Meissonier Ex- 
hibition. He visited the Duke and 
Duchess of Fife at East Sheen on 
Sunday, April 16, and next day went 
to the Royal Horse Guards’ races at 
Hawthorn Hill, near Maidenhead, 
where he lunched with the Earl of 
Erroll and the officers of that regi- 
ment. His Royal Highness, in the 
evening, was at the concert of the 
Royal Amateur Orchestral Society, at 
Princes’ Hall, Piccadilly. 

The Duke of Cambridge, on Mon- 
day, April 17, presided at the festival 
dinner of the East London (Shadwell) 


people have lost over seven millions sterling, will be 
arrested at Buenos Ayres, to be brought to England for a 
criminal prosecution. 


The disastrous fire in the Rhondda Great Western 
Colliery, near Pontypridd, South Wales, on April 11, has 
caused the death of sixty-five men, and great distress to 
hundreds of families. A subscription for the relief of the 
latter has been opened by the Lord Mayor of London at 
the Mansion House. 

The railway companies associated in the working of the 
East Coast route between England and Scotland, following 


“it 


) 
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were killed, eighty were injured, and most of the houses, 
with the Prefecture, the church of St. Dionysius, and the 
theatre, were reduced to ruins. According to official 
reports the destruction among the villages of Zante is not 
so great as in the town. One village, Gaetani, has been 
totally destroyed. At the time of the principal shock the 
sea receded several feet from the shore, probably owing to 
the opening of a submarine cavity. A severe shock was 
felt also at Patras, at Pyrgos, and on the western shore of 
the Peloponnesus. The Greek ironclads Psara and Spetzai, 
the French war-ship Iphigénie, and her Majesty's ship 
Inflexible have arrived in Zante harbour, to render all 
possible assistance. 

A fire on April 17, at the Castle of 
Sigmaringen, on the Danube, the 
mansion of the Prince of Hohen- 
zollern, where Princess Marie of 
Edinburgh was lately married to 
Prince Ferdinand of Roumania, has 
destroyed one wing of the building. 
The pictures and other treasures of 
art were not injured. 


Destructive fires continue to be 
reported from various parts of Hun- 
gary. On April 17 two whole streets 
in Kalocsa were burned to the ground, 
the high wind which prevailed render- 
ing it impossible to confine the fire to 
the house where it broke out. Several 
persons received injuries, and the loss 
of property is estimated at 200,000 fl. 
An extensive fire also occurred 
at Temesvar, a number of houses 
and other buildings in one of the 
suburbs being destroyed. In _ the 
small town of Jaszladany 120 houses 
and in Also Kubin seventy houses 
are reported to have been burned 
down. ‘This series of catastrophes 
is the consequence of the excep- 
tionally dry season, and not of 








Hospital for Children, held at the 
ILotel Métropole. 

The Duchess of Teck, with Princess 
May of Teck, on Saturday, April 15, opened the new build- 
ings of St. George’s Church Schools at Old Brentford. 

Meetings against the Irish Hume Rule Bill have been 
addressed by prominent members of the Opposition during 
the past week: at Edinburgh and Dalkeith by the Duke 
of Devonshire, at Birmingham by Mr. Chamberlain, at 
Manchester by Mr. Goschen, at Limehouse by Mr. 
Balfour on Tuesday, April 17, and by Lord Randolph 
Churchill at Perth and other places in Scotland ; also in the 
south of Lreland, at Cork, a great Unionist meeting has 
been held, at which the Earl of Bandon, the Marquis of 
Londonderry, and the Earl of Fingall were the chief 
speakers. The Belfast Chamber of Commerce has published 
a long address to Mr. Gladstone, setting forth arguments 
and statistics to prove that Home Rule would be ruinous to 
Ireland. In England meetings both of the clergy and of 
the laity have been held in opposition to the proposed 
disestablishment of the Church in Wal 

Some of the dock-labourers’ unions and others con- 
nected with the shipping work of London and different 
English ports have proposed a general strike in support of 
that which is still going on at Hull. The shipowners and 
dock companies declare that they have at command 
abundant free labour even if every unionist goes out, and 
another detachment of 350 men has been sent off to Hull. 
At that port the situation is substantially unchanged, work 
having been steadily prosecuted by free labourers at most 
of the docks. On Tuesday, 
April 17, after a conference 
at the House of Commons 
the day before, in which 
Mr. Mundella, President of 
the Board of Trade, with 
Mr. Charles Wilson, Mr. J. 
Havelock Wilson, and Mr. 
John Burns endeavoured to 
mediate, there was hope of 
an immediate settlement, 
but it was referred to the 
Shipping Federation. 

The trial of Mr. Ben 
Tillett, an Alderman of the 
London County Council, for 
exciting an unlawful assem- 
bly at Bristol to riot on 
Dec. 18, took place at the 
Central Criminal Court in 
London, on Friday, April 14, 
and the following day, before 
Mr. Justice Cave. The jury, 
after nearly two hours’ de- 
liberation, found that the 
defendant had used words 
which were calculated to lead 
the people to disorderly con- 
duct, but had uttered them 
in haste, and with no in- 
tention to provoke violence. 
Mr. Justice Cave said this 


SUBMARINE TELEPHONE 


the example of the London and North-Western and Cale. 
donian Companies, announce the withdrawal of the second- 
class carriages and fares between stations in England and 
stations in Scotland, from May 1. 


The German Emperor William and the Empress left 
Berlin on Tuesday, April 18, for Rome, to be present at the 
silver wedding of the King and Queen of Italy. 


The agitation prevailing in Brussels and some other 
Selgian towns, pending the discussions on the electoral 
franchise question, has been attended with serious riots, 
which, seem, however, to be more of a Socialist than of a 
political character, and to have some connection with the 
strike of the miners, to the number of 15,000, in the 
Mons district. On April 13, at Brussels, the streets were 
filled with bands of men, who threw stones and smashed 
windows, and were dispersed only by the police using their 
sabres. The disturbances were renewed two or three days 
later, and on April 16 M. Buls, the Burgomaster of 
Brussels, was savagely assaulted with a loaded stick, 
receiving a severe wound in the head. The whole of the 
Civic Guard, supported by gendarmes and regular troops, 
was called out on Tuesday, the 18th, to maintain order in 
the capital. At Antwerp, a large warehouse was burnt by 
incendiaries, and there was a riot in which four persons 


were killed. 


The cyclone storm which visited the American States 


—_— 





amounted to a verdict of not 
guilty, and Mr. Tillett was 
discharged. 

The trial of Sir Henry Isaacs, an ex-Lord Mayor of 
London, Mr. Joseph Isaacs, Mr. C. Dollman, and Mr. 
Horatio Bottomley, on a charge of conspiracy to defraud 
the Hansard Union (Limited). which stood adjourned from 
Feb. 28, in consequence of the illness of one of the jury, 
was resumed at the High Court on Monday, April 17, 
before Mr. Justice Hawkins and a special jury. Several 
witnesses were called and examined for the defence. The 
trial is still proceeding. 

Mr. Jabez Spencer Balfour, formerly M.P., chairman 
of the Liberator Society, by the operations of which, and 
of the building an financing companies associated with it, 
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west of Michigan, the Upper Mississippi, Dakota, and 
Missouri, on April 11 and April 12, caused immense 
damage and much loss of life. Several villages were 
entirely destroyed, farm-buildings, crops, fruit, and cattle 
were swept away, and the amount of devastation cannot 
yet be reckoned, flood and fire, the latter from the sudden 
overthrow of wooden houses, adding to the hayoc made by 
the furious storm of wind. ; 

The Greek island of Zante was again visited, on 
Monday, April 17, by an earthquake, which is said to have 
been more destructive than those of January and February 
last. The chief town suffered greatly; seventeen persons 


BETWEEN SCOTLAND AND IRELAND: PORT KAIL, WIGTOWNSHIRE. 


Sees OS SS 


incendiarism. 

The Russian Imperial Government 
has suppressed, in its Baltic province 
of Livonia, the German University of Dorpat, which was 
founded in 1632, by Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, 
during the Thirty Years’ War. It was, until com- 
paratively recent times, an institution of considerable 
repute for learning, especially in the faculty of medicine. 
A new Russian University, that of Zuriew, 1s to absorb its 
endowments. 

A company of three thousand pilgrims, consisting of 
Delegates of the French Société des GSuvres Catholiques, 
were received in audience by the Pope on April 18. His 
Holiness urged the pilgrims, in common with all well- 
disposed Frenchmen, to remain loyal to the Republican 
constitution. 

The Paris Bar Committee has pronounced the suspension 
for three months of M. Léon Renault and Albert Grévy, on 
account of the Panaima scandal. 

The Government of New South Wales has made 
arrangements for a reduction of one million sterling in its 
expenditure this year. 








THE TELEPHONE BETWEEN SCOTLAND 
AND IRELAND. 
On April 4, as was stated last week, the submarine tele- 
phone cable of the General Post Office from Port Kail, on 
the Wigtownshire coast, to Donaghadee, on the coast of 
County Down, was successfully laid by the Post Office 
Telegraph ship Monarch. 
This work has been done 
in accordance with a reso- 
=| lution of the House of Com- 
mons last Session for the 
provision of direct tele- 
phone lines for public use. 
‘the Post Office authori- 
ties will, in the next twelve 
months, provide telephone 
lines from London _ to 
Leeds, Sheffield, Notting- 
ham, Derby, Manchester, 
Birmingham, Liverpool, 
Hull, Glasgow, Bristol, and 
Cardiff. The new submarine 
cable, in connection with the 
land lines already  con- 
structed, places Glasgow in 
direct communication with 
Belfast; it will form the cen- 
tral section of a longer circuit, 
extending in one direction to 
Dublin and Cork, in the 
other to Edinburgh, and ulti- 
mately to Aberdeen and 
Inverness. The cable, made 
by the Siemens Company, is 
234 nautical miles long, and 
is similar to that laid down 
between Dover and Calais 
about two years ago. It 
contains four conductors, 
of copper wire, each weigh- 
ing 160 lb, having an 
electrical resistance of 7°56 ohms per nautical mile, 
at a temperature of 75 deg.; these are protected, by a brass 
sheathing around the core, from the depredations of the 
teredo or other marine animals. The submarine line, after 
being laid, was tested by Mr. J. C. Lamb, Telegraph 
Secretary, and Mr, W..H. Preece, Chief Engineer to the 
General Post Office. It was found to work very much 
better than the line between London and Paris. “Among 
the earliest speakers by this telephone were Lord Kelvin 
and Sir George Burns, Lord Provost of Glasgow, at one 
—~ and Sir Daniel Dixon, Lord Mayor of Belfast, at tha 
other. 


COUNTY DOWN. 
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CHAPTER XXT. 


Tam ashamed that women are so simple 
To offer war where they should kneel for peace, 
Taming of the Shrew. 
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: T doesn’t seem right to be calling you 
q plain Francesca,’’ said Nelly, washing up the cups and saucers 
in the morning after this visit to the Patriarch. 
: “Oh! But why not?” 
: ** Because you are so rich, you know, and we are such little 
. p ople.”’ 
: ** Nonsense. Let me help you with the tea-things, Nelly. 
2 To think that this is the first time I have ever washed a cup 
and saucer in my life, and you’ve been doing it, [ suppose 
4 every day! Now then, I will take these cups—so—and Nell 
q Nelly—it’s such a pretty name, isn’t it? Fancy our living 


here in the house together and calling each other Miss. Miss 
Bernard, may I wash another cup for you? Besides, T hate 
the word Miss. Why are the English names so ugly? Mister— 


Mistress — Missis — Miss? No wonder the English people 
are so fond of titles. One would give a great deal to escape 


di being Miss or Missis. I should like to be Lady Francesca. 
j I think, as I never mean to marry, I shall go back to our old 


Spanish way, and call myself Sefiorita until I am thirty, and 


: 


then I will become Sefiora.”’ 

Francesca was animated and interested. 
return to the old cheerfulness based on a certain personal 
She belonged to that class of 


who can be cheerful 


She spoke with a 


: dignity which never left her. 
women—perhaps the highest and best 
but are never childishly light-hearted. ‘The frivolities of con- 
versation or of life attract them not. Even in early maiden- 
hood, when life is fullest of enjoyment, they are never carried 


out of themselves. 


** We are Spanish too,’’ said Nelly. And Nelly is not 
my proper name. Most of us have names which we do not 
use. But, of course, you have heard. My true name is 
Preciada-—Preciada Albu.”’ 

“Oh! Preciada. The old man called you Preciada 


I thought it was a term of endearment. What a 
pretty name! The Senorita Preciada Albu! Why don’t you 
write up the name on your window card instead of Miss 
Bernard? Preciada! Yes, I know the name.’’ 
‘*Clara’s real name is Polisa, the Lady. 


yesterday. 


ld 


That is pretty 
too. I wonder what yours is*?’’ 
**Plain Francesca. Nothing more.’’ 
Nelly shook her head doubtfully. ‘‘ They ought to have 
she said. ‘‘ They ’ve told nothing. Shall I 
other names? I think no people have such 
There is Leucha, which is Leah, 
you know; and Reyna, the Queen. Clara tells me that you 
have a servant named Melkah, which is the same thing. They 
turn Melkah into Amelia and Milly, and Emily. Just in the 
same way they turn Beyt-Shevah, which the Christians call 
Bathsheba, into Betsy and Bessy and Bess. But that is chiefly 
Then, some of our girls are 
you couldn’t possibly have 
Because, you see, though 


told you,”’ you 
tell you 


pretty names as our people. 


some 


among the Poles and Germans. 
called Estella, Oro, Perla, Luna 
more loving names, could you? 
there is no rejoicing when a girl is born among us, our fathers 
are just as fond of their girls as any other fathers.”’ 

sut again, why do you call 


** It is a very pretty custom. 
yourself Nelly Bernard instead of Preciada Albu ? 
**T don’t know why. 
and live under assumed names. 


” 


A great many of the People trade 
I suppose, because in the old 
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Father 
and he 


times there was so much hatred and persecution. 
won’t call himself on the Turf by his own 
wouldn't like me to put the true name on my door. It 
doesn’t matter, and there is something pleasant and mys- 
It’s like being a 


nine, 


terious in having your true name behind. 
noble lord in disguise, isn’t it 7’ 

** Perhaps. Now the breakfast things are washed and put 
away ’’—they were kept in the cupboard—“ what are you going 
to do next +"’ 

‘* Well, if you are to have any dinner to-day I must goand 
look after it. I thought of a beefsteak pie, if you could fancy 
it. You couldy Then I must go and make it.’’ 

**Qh!’? The maiden of many hotels stared. ‘* You make— 
you really make—yourself, your own things to cat? Nell, 
I have never in my life seen 
anything made. May I look 


” 


on? 

“Never seen anything 
made’ Why, how in the 
world don’t rich people 
have kitchens?’ Don’t you 


9 


look after your servants ? 


** No. Somebody else 
does that. We have a house- 
keeper, too. In hotels I 


suppose there is a steward 


or soni body.”’ 
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properties of the Magic Knob, and of course, I was quick to 
learn how to use a gift which provided such wonderful things. 
I have it still, this Magic Knob. But I purposely left it at 
home. I press it with my thumb, and, ecco! whatever I 
want comes up the lift.’’ 

**T understand,”’ said Nell, ‘‘ you ’re so rich you have only 
I like this kind of talk, Francesca. I could 
You ought to write a book. A 


to ring the bell. 
never put things in that way. 
Magic Kuob!”’ 
‘That is the meaning of my little apologue. 
Magic Knob, and my Jinn is no use to me.”’ 
** Here,”’ said Nell, ‘‘if we want anything we have got to 
Just as I am now going to make the 
And if you can’t afford to buy the materials, want’s 


Here is no 


make it for ourselves. 


pie. 





“You never saw anything 


made? Did you believe ’’— 


Nelly laughed merrily — 
‘*that puddings and pies 


grew on trees like fruit :”’ 
‘“*T never thought about 
mM: § really do begin to see 
that things must be made, 
else they couldn't be brought 
up. You see, Nell, I lived 
for seventeen years in hotels, 
where certainly no one ever 
asks how things are made. 





And then we went into a i 
house of our own, where ‘ 
a housckeeper looks after i 
everything for us. It’s a 4 
kind of hotel, only that all f 

: 


the rooms are private rooms, 
and we invite the people to 


our table dhéte at eight. : 
And then, of course, there ¥ 
is the Magic Knob.”’ 

“What is the Mazic 


Knob? I never heard of a 
Magic Knob.’’ 

‘*It was the present of a 
Jinn,’’ Francesca explained, i 
‘* He gave it to me 
when I was a baby. He 
looked, I am told, a very 
benevolent old Jinn when he i 
called bearing his gift, but I 
now begin to doubt his kind- 


LTave ly. 


ness. For I think he meant 
mischief. There are such 
Jinns, you know. He 


brought me a Magic Knob 
for his gift—quite a simple 


white button of a thing— 
and laid it in my cradle. 


‘Place this Knob,’ he said, 
‘on the wall, wherever the ' 
child is living. Teach her, 
wants any- 
the Knob, 

She may 

~ houses, 


whenever she 

thing, to press 
and to ask for it. 
ask for anything 
carriages, dinner, amuse- 
ments, friends, anything. 
All she has to do is to press 
the Knob.’ Did you ever 
hear such a kind old Jinn? 
It is only for us Orientals, 
you know, that Jinns do 
these things. I suspect that 
it was a Jinn who taught you 
how to play the banjo so 
beautifully. The gift is, 
perhaps, better than my 
Knob. Well, may be 
quite sure that 

teach 


you 
they made 
the 


haste to me 


¥ 


France sca finished her le tter. 
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It was to Harold. 
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your master, as they say. ‘That’s why I haven’t got a silk 
frock. And now, if you like, we "ll go down into the kitchen.”’ 

She led the way down the narrow stair; Francesca followed, 
expecting a gloomy vault. She found herself in a small, well- 
lighted basement room. There were shelves with plates and 
dishes; bright dish-covers hung on the wall; the place was 
curiously clean and bright. 

‘** This is my kitchen,”’ said Nell. ‘* It’s only a little one, 
but it is clean at any rate. And now I’m going to get the 
things ready.”’ 

** Strange !”’ 
kitchen before. 
since the same things come out of them.’ 

There was in the kitchen a girl of fifteen orso, a slip of a 
Her name was 


said her visitor, ‘‘that I have never seen a 
I suppose big kitchens are like little ones, 


girl, who evidently represented the Service. 
Alma: she wore a white apron like a nurse, and she had big 
She stood staring at the young lady who had never 
seen a kitchen before. When she fully understood the 
strangeness of this experience, she began to laugh con- 
tinuously. This did not interfere with her assistance. She 
placed on the table a basin with flour, a plate with butter, 
another plate with a piece of steak upon it: a slab of wood, 
a rolling-pin, the salt and pepper, and other ingredients. 
ren Nelly washed her hands, turned up her sleeves, and 
began while Francesca looked on. 

vi has ‘Tt really is interesting. 
the pie-crust looks before it is baked: and this is the 
Nelly, don’t you think we shall remember how dreadful it 
looked before it was baked? Shall we be able to eat any ?”’ 

‘Tt doesn’t look half so dreadful as the meat that other 

ple eat. This is You won't find 
it look dreadful at all when the pit Now, Alma, 
the pepper.”’ 

‘To think,” said Francesca, * 
I never before in all my life asked myself how things got 
made. If I wanted pie I pressed the Magic Knob, and pie 

ime up the It makes things so real—so real *’—her 
* just to feel that things have got to be 
Everything was part of the 
And 


eves, 


This is how 
meat. 


she cried. 


Kosher—our own meat 


comes up. 


‘of one’s want of curiosity! 


voice droppe.l made 
That deceitful Jinn! 
Boots—I suppose they have to be clean: ad 


by hands. 
machinery. 
toast has to be baked, and beds have to be made.” 
‘* Everything *s got to be made,"* said Nelly, ‘ 
hands too, unless Alma helps.” 
‘Nell, while I am here, will 
he house? May I tak 
Nelly burst into loud laughing. 
ww nothing; you think everything comes by wishing or 
or pressing your Magic Knob { 
There ’s your hands to consider first 
> loveliest, whit 
‘Never mind my hands. Te 


ind by my 


you let me do whatever you 
my share ?”’ 
‘Oh!*’ she cried, ‘‘ you 


st hands in the world.’ 

Il me what I can do—what you 

sat down, her hands and arms white with flour, for 
‘ly completed. 

Let us consider. 

he windows and the doorsteps, and 

1 he kitel floor and brooms the passage. 

Alma scours pots and 


Alma does the scrubbing 


washes the 


the rooms 
cnives and boots. Alma washes the 
Alma boils the kettle en 
You *ve no idea what a lo is to 
f this. Alma’‘s a little 
idded, with severity, ‘‘ though she’s got the bad 
before strangers.’’ Here Alma, who had 
the visitor, was reduced to tears and 

*I do pretty well all the rest. I make the 
Sometimes I lay the fires, I look 
urtains and things. I make and med the linen, | 
linner and make the puddings: I lay the cloth while 
1 up the things; I wash up the tea-things: 
pupils, and make dresses. What 
lo of all this, Francesca? What could you 


pe tatoes. 
good 


house like 


laugh 


the parlour 


my my 


rou lilze to 


if you teach me, I could make my own bed. 


Everything that «ne makes for oneself must feel so very truly 


real 
‘It is real, sure enough,”’ said Nelly. 
your own way, and now the pie may be left to 
child—and we'll go upstairs 


** Very well, you 


too fierce a fire, 
you see anything yon wanted yesterday ?”’ 

I saw your great-grandfather and his house- 

And I saw outside all those people.”’ 

can. 


nt to go slumming, you what good 


peopl 


irted 


But 


miserable 


‘yomen are worse 
women! The y are 


g ge is enough to make 


The children, then 

‘ Well—perhap I don’t say. You may pity the children 

ild be best to take the childre1 
soon as the y her 

s with horses: the breed is good or 

Emanue it is the Law. 


ther to the 


much as you please It wo 


parents ire born. 


way from thei 
Father says it ’s with men 
id. Down there it ’s bad. 
Wickedness has got to be punished 


fourth generation. 


somehow 

mostly in 
e second or the third lake tl 

, and try if you can teach them But 

n't n to take the children or 


Down there they ‘re 
uu know 
to work 


rd and 
the worst pl u 


like dabbling in di 
Let 


A the 
been 


averige 


outside me all 


ide me,”’ Nel 
** Common 


ly replied, 


incredulo riches. 
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people, to begin with, must be disagreeable, because they are 
always wanting things they can’t get.”’ 

** Well, but, Nelly—you who know the working girl, you 
who are surrounded by working girls—you must surely feel 
pity for her?” 

‘*Not a bit,’’ said Nelly, stoutly ; ‘‘we’ve all got to work 
unless we ’ve got money. Work keeps ’em out of mischief. A 
pretty time we should have if these girls went trapesing up and 
down the road all day long with their ulsters and their yellow 
feathers !”’ 

** Well, but their long hours and their dreadful pay ?”’ 

‘* How are you going to prevent long hours and bad pay ? 
There must be long hours and bad pay unless you fix a price for 
everything. What you can’t help you had better let alone. 
The best of them will get out of the hole somehow.”’ 

“a. grew feeble. ‘The women 
oppressed ’?—— 

**Women oppressed? Not much. 
If you want meekness go to the men. Look here, Francesca, 
I’ve seen your mother’s book. Clara lent it to me. I've 
only read a bit—the bit I know, the bit about these parts.”’ 

** Well, it’s all true, isn’t it ?”’ 

‘*T daresay. But you see, she’s made a great mistake.”’ 

** What's that?’’ 

**She ’s only left out the Man. 
Man.”’ 

‘* The book dealt with the condition of woman, not of man, 
at all.”’ 

**Tt’s this way. She didn’t understand. The women and 
the men must be taken together, not separate. If the women 
are badly paid, so are the men. The women get the worst of 
it because they are women, which is uatural. But you must 
take the man as well. Itisn’t the condition of poor women, 
but of poor men and women.’’ 

** Yet women work apart from the men.”’ 

‘Sometimes. But their work is all part of the work that 
men do as well. You must take trade as it is. There are 
foremen in this street will tell you that wages have got to go 
r and lower still if the work is to be carried on atall. How 


” 


Francesca are so 


Not if they know it. 


That’s all. Left out the 


lows 
can you help low wages ? 

‘I don’t know, I’m sure. I thought” 

** Your mother doesn’t know anything about it, Francesca. 
Excuse my speaking so. But she doesn’t when she talks of 
the women as if they were separate from the men. As for me, 
I am ever so much more sorry for the men, because they want 
so many things that we can do without.”’ 

‘**No,”’ said Francesca firmly. ‘‘ Woman is the equal of 
man.” 

‘Is she?’? Nellie laughed derisively. ‘‘ What 
father say if I were to get up and tell him I was his equal? 
What would that old man of ours say if he were to hear such 
athing’ What would they say in synagogue if a woman was 
to get up in the gallery and tell the congregation that a woman 
Francesca, you are another Lilith 
know about Lilith’ I thought all 
It’s a children’s story with us 

woman mace. 


would 


i good as a man? 

What: You don't even 
the world knew that 
was the first 


Is as 


story. 
Lilith, vou see, She was made 
hefore Eve. She was given to Adam for his wife. 
he found that she would have to obey her husband she re- 
belled. She rebelled against the Law. So she was driven out 
of Paradise and became an Evil Spirit. Then Eve was created, 
and she understood that she would have to obey, and did 
obey—she and all her daughters to the present day. But 
Lilith hated her, and would have destroyed her if she could. 
And ever since she has been trying to destroy Eve's children as 
We keep her out by a black line of 
Evil spirits cannot cross 


But when 


soon as they are born. 
charcoal drawn all round the room. 
There, Francesca, that’s the story of Lilith 


the black line 
And mind you take warning. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Fie! Fie! How wayward is this foolish love! 
Francesca finished her letter. It was to Harold. She had 
promised that the little episode already recorded should make 
no difference in her letters. But, when she read this letter 
over before consigning it to its envelope, she perceived that 
there was a difference. Something had gone out of the letter. 
Now, if you dictate to a shorthand writer you will understand 
what Francesca felt. Something goes out of a letter when it 
passes through another hand. Something of yourself goes out 
of it. The dictated letter is an impersonal thing: a cold 
ing. She felt that her letter was cold. The soul of it was 
Why could she no longer write to him in the old 
familiar way ! She perceived the change, and it worried her. 

Harold would think there was something wrong. 

She addressed her letter, however, and put on her hat, 
She was so much occupied 


vone. 


proposing to take it to the 
houghts that she 
air, that there was a manly voice—tlie voice 


post. 
did not become aware, until she 


fan angry man—upraised in wrath, and that it was accom- 

panied by crying and sobbing. Both came from the parlour. 

The man’s knew not. But the crying and the 
she coupled with the name of Nelly. 

Then she threw open the door 

Nelly was sitting on the sofa, her face 


voice she 
She hesitated a moment. 
nd lookedin. Ala 
in her handkerchief, crying and sobbing in a most lamentable 

sefort flourishing his arms, flushed, angry, 
stood a young man. Then Francesca remembered. 
the young man whom Nelly could not marry. 


young man, his voice tre mbling 


manner. her, 
accusing, 
This must be 

**Oh!"’ cried the angry 
with passion ‘You’ve made a fool of mé I’ve got the 
lodgings and bought the things, and told the landlady and all 
the fellows. Everything is ready, and you go and throw me 
over at the last What ar What are 
you made of, I say?’”’ 


‘Oh! Anthony iw 


moment. you made of ? 


the girl cri “Oh! Anthony, you are 


flirt; you’re a jil a false, lying, 


you ’re 
I ought to be glad to be rid of you. And 
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I am, too—lam. I’ll go and throw myself into the river, 
My last words shall be that you done it—you—it was suicide 
on account of a faithful love and a false girl. It will be on 
the bills. ‘Romantic Suicide! A False Mistress!! A 
Constant Lover!!! Inquest! !!! His voice 
rose with gloomy satisfaction as he considered the glory of 
thisend. ‘All the same, you're a jilt. You lead a chap on 
andon. You tell him that you love him. You let him put 
up your name at the Registry ; you let him buy the furniture, 
and then you throw him over at the last moment. Well, 1’m 
going ’’—but he did not move. ‘‘ You can tell the fellows to 
fish me out of the river Lea below the works, where the 
water ’s green with chemicals, and it’s certain death only to 
tumble in. I shall be dyed green. You can tell ’em where 
to look forme. A green body, tell °em—green.’’ He looked 
as grim as he could manage. ‘‘ And you’ll remember all your 
life what a banjo-player you've destroyed. You—with your 
religion and stuff! If a girl loves a chap, what does she 
care about her religion, especially when it’s a mouldy old 
synagogue ?”’ 

Then he perceived Francesca and stopped short. 

‘*Tam very sorry,”’ said Francesca. ‘1 did not know, 
Nelly, dear, you were in trouble.”’ 

Nelly looked up, applying her handkerchief to her eyes. 
**Oh! Francesca, I have been foolish. 1 let him come here, 
and I was afraid all along that it couldn’t be. I ought to have 
stopped him before. NowI know it can't be. It’s too much 
to ask of any girl. But I encouraged him. What am I to 
say?” 

** Couldn't be !’’ echoed the young man. ‘‘ Why couldn't 
it be, I should like to know?’’ He caught her roughly by the 
wrist. 

‘*Let me go! cried Nelly, springing to her feet 
** Francesca, tell him I am not so heartless as he thinks. It 
was a foolish dream. ‘Tell him that it is impossible. Let me 
go, Anthony. Tell him he must not come here any more. | 
can’t bear it. Tell him, Francesca.’’ 

She tore herself from the young man’s grasp and ran out of 
the room. Had Francesca observed it—she left the door ajar 
had anyone outside, say Emanuel, observed, he would have 
seen her stop outside the door to listen, whether in hope or 
despair I know not. But she did listen. She was not above 
listening. And her listening, as you will learn, changed her 
whole life, and caused things unnumbered. For, as the 
moralist has often assured an unheeding world, we never know 
what is going to happen. 

Nelly listened ; she checked her sobs ; she bent forward and 
then she listened. And this is what she heard, and what weut 
on which she did not see. 

Francesca remembered the words of Clara about Nelly’s 
love affair ; impossible love affair she called it. This, then, was 
the lover, hearing for the first time that the thing was impos- 
sible. She felt pity for the unfortunate young man. He took 
his disappointment so very bitterly. Unlike some young men 
who, when they hear that a thing is impossible, laugh and go 
off with a smile on their lips, this young man stood trembling 
with emotion; a tear—only one ran down his flushed cheek, 
his lips trembled, his head trembled, his hands trembled, his 
eyes flamed with anger. She felt more pity for him because 
in this way of showing his anger, he betrayed the weakness ot 
his character. He was a good-looking young man, dressed in 
last year’s Piccadilly fashion, light hair that curled all over his 
head and features, which, had they been stronger, would have 
made him a handsome man; his figure was slight, but in 
stature he was sufficient. 

‘*Well,”’ he said, roughly, ‘‘what’s the 
Can't Nelly manage her own affairs ? 


good of your 
interfering You are 
one of the precious cousins, I suppose, that she is so anxious 
not to leave. A lot of good you are to her—you and the rest 
ol you.”’ 

‘I am not one 
of hers.”’ 

‘Very well, then. I suppose you think it’s a fine thing 
to draw a man on and then to make a foolof him. Why, all 
the fellows know about it. A fool of me. That’s what she’s 
done. She’s been out with me: *s walked with me: 
been to the theatre with me: she’s been to Chigwell and to 
she’s taken my presents: she’s asked 
’s introduced me to her cousin. Oh! 
She said she did. And now she 


of Nelly’s cousins, but I am a friend 


she she’s 
the Forest with me: 
me to tea—here: she 
And she said she loved me. 
throws me over.’’ 

*‘T think you are very much to be pitied Mr. Pray 
what is your name ?’’ 

‘* My name is Hayling—Anthony Hayling. 
added, ‘‘in connection 
am acknowledged to be thei 


You must have 
heard my name,’ he with our local 
Parliament. I speak there. | 
best speaker.”’ 

‘I fear you have been treate 
sut you see that Nelly herself acknowledges this. 
Can’t you understand that she did not 


ad very badly, Mr. Hayling 
She says 
she is 
quite realise what it meant ?”’ 

‘* She knew that I wanted to marry her. 


very sorry. 


What else could 
it mean?’’ 

‘* Yes—but she did not understand—well 
wanted, and besides, she did not understand what her marriage 
Can you not make allowance for her 


how much you 


with you would mean! 
now that she does understand ¢ ”’ 

**No—I can’t. And I won’t.”’ 

‘* Let us sit down and talk the thing over quietly. Take 
the sofa, Mr. Hayling. Pick up your hat Now let us talk 
reasonably. You know that if Nelly married you she must 
give up her father, her cousins, her friends, her religion 
everything. She must go to you quite alone, without a friend 
in the world.”’ 

‘* So she says.”’ 

‘* This is a great thing to ask a woman to do for your sake, 
Mr. Hayling. Do you think—let me ask you seriously —that 
there is any woman in the world for whom you would do so 
much?’ Think—to give up all your friends —everything—for 
the sake of 

** Women are differ nt,”’ 


i woman?” 
said the chivalrous lover, 
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** Well, then, since you must acknowledge that it is a 
great thing for her to do, what are you going to give her in 
return.” 

** Give her ? 
her?” 

“That I understand. But again, if you propose to begin 
by robbing a girl of those things which she can never replace— 
hever, mind—for the early friendships and the ties of blood, if 
you break them, leave a blank that cannot be filled up—TI say 
then, what are you going to give her in return for this 
sacrifice ? ’’ 

‘* Give her?’’ he repeatec|. 
say. Isn't that enough ?’’ 

It was no use. Against this sublime vanity no question or 
reason or argument could effect anything. ‘‘ You believe,” 
said Francesca, ‘“‘thata woman may make any sacrifice— 
iny—and that you more than 
repay it by condescending to 
marry her? *’ 

*T don’t know what 
mean by condescending.’’ 

‘* Never mind. After mar- 
riage—we will suppose that she 
thinks the price paid fully com- 
expect, I sup- 
pose, your wife to obey you.’ 

The young man 
superior, ‘‘I should 
see the woman,’’ he 
‘who wouldn’t obey me.’’ 

**(Quite so; and just what I 
expected. The the 
lower animal, you think.”’ 

‘*T don’t know about lower. 
But of course she’s got to do 
what she’s told.’’ 

‘Yes. And about this bar- 
gain. The girl has thrown over 
everything in order to marry 


Don’t I tell you that I am going to marry 


**T am going to marry her, I 


you 


pensates—you 
, 

smiled, 
like to 


replied, 


woman is 


you. In return, you give her 
Yourself. Have you got any- 
thing else to give? Money 
prospects—anything* How are 
you going to live 

* T*ve got quite as much to 
begin with as any other fellow. 
Phirty shillings is not such a bad 
crew, and Nelly can make as 
much herself, and 
own work.”’ 

‘*So you expect her to con- 
the 


more, at her 


tribute her share towards 
housekeeping ¢”’ 
‘Of course I do.”’ 
‘*Her bargain, therefore, is 
this. She gives up everything 
and religion, and all 
you. She 


friends, 
in order to 
continues her own work : 
dition she obeys a new master 
She takes care of your household 


marry 
in ad- 


and your clothes and things in 
addition to her 
has to consider the possibility ol 
What do you giv 
her in return? Yourself. Mr 
Hayling, | think you value your- 


own: and she 


children. 


self at a very high figure.’ 

Mr. Hayling laughed. 
‘(Girls are all the 
‘What ’s 
talking about bargains ¢ 


same,”’ he 
the good ot 
What 


do girls think about bargains, 


and exchange, and all that rot + 
They want their fancy; they 
want no other girl to get him. 
Nell would have we. That’s all 
she wants to make her happy. If 
you knew me, Miss,”’ he added 
modestly, “ f think you’d say 
that was enough for any girl. 
for argu- 


love 


now, just 
were in 


Suppose, 

ment, that 

with me.”’ 
Francesca pushed her chair 

back. ‘*We will 

such nonsense, Mr. Hayling.’ 
“Oh! It’s just as you 

like. All I meant was _ this. 

What's the good of asking about the bargain : 

I say, she doesn’t stop to consider the bargain 


you 


suppose no 


Velly sank. 


When a girl *s 
in love, She 
wants the man all for herself, and not for any other girl to get 
him. ‘That’s what And what I say is that Nelly 
was in love with me, and I believe she is still, only she’s 
frightened by you, or somebodr like you, about giving up this 
and that. Let her come to me, that’s all. I’ll be religion, and 
father and mother, and sister and brother, and cousins and all. 
[ told her cousin Clara so, three weeks ago. Only let hercome 
tome. Work forme? Of course she will. And joyful to do 
it. If she wouldn’t, another girl would obey me? Of course 
she will, and joyful too. If she wouldn't, another girl would. 
You’re a girl yourself, and you can’t pretend that it isn’t 
You are turning red. 


she wants. 


Have you ever been in love? 
Then you have. And you know.” 
This speech certainly put the case with elementary 
simplicity. Where was equality? Where the equal rights * 
Every kind of sacrifice expected of the girl: of the man, 
And to give up everything for the sake of this in- 
significant little clerk! In her innocence, Francesca had 
thoueht that girls should be wooed and won. But that girls 


true. 


nothing 
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should be willing to do everything and give up everything, 
in eagerness to be married, in order to prevent other girls from 
getting ‘“‘the man of their fancy ’’—Oh! of their fancy !— 
this was new to her. She also thought that if a man should 
win a girl, there should be gifts, great gifts, all that a man 
has to give—that is, not only money for the house, but the 
distinction of intellect and ability, and station. But here was 
a man who could bring his wife nothing—nothing at all— 
except himself. 

She repeated this last remark aloud. 

** And quite enough too,”’ said the young man. 
more could a girl expect ?”’ 

If this all, where 
woman ? can do battle 
if thev do desire even 
equality ¥ 


‘* What 


was 
such 
assertion of 


the equality of 
women as_ these 
their own 


again 
for 
the 


was 
Wihx ) 
not 


Mes we bah 


on her knees actually on her knees 

** You think, Mr. Hayling, that any girl would be honoured 
by your attentions * ’ 

‘*Come to that,’* he replied, 
think she would. See here, Miss—L don’t know your name 
Nelly hasn't told yon much, I see ; she hasn't told you that [am 
not only a clerk in the works. I’ve three strings to my bow, 
and all of them good strings, strong strings. I’m Parlia- 
mentary. I speak in our Parliament. I into the 
House if I like. After that you'll sce how I’ll run up the 
ladder. Then TI can sing and play the banjo. If I should go 
on the boards there’s a fortune. And I’m scientific; in a 
chemical works I know how things are made! You shall see, 
if you like, what I can give any girl who marries me.”’ 

*T amafraid, Mr. Hayling, you underestimate the difficulty 


‘though you sneer over it, I 


can get 


of rising in the world.”’ 

‘You don’t believe me? Well, I can’t make you believe 
me, but if you ’ll come some evening to our Ladies’ Gallery, or 
here, 
everybody 


if you'll hear me play and sing—I can’t show you 


because I’ve done with this house and 
in it. 


‘* You are very kind, Mr. Hayling. 


I only wanted to make 


NEWS 


before this shallow, hare-'‘vained pretender. 
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you understand that you must not be so selfish as to expect 
such a sacrifice from Nel]. As I seem to have failed in making 
you understand anything of the kind, I think you had better 
go.”’ 

She pushed back her chair and rose. He, too, rose, and 
stood before her, and in his face there was gathering an 
expression which disquieted the girl—no girl can fail to perceive 
the meaning of a certain look in a man’s eye. ‘To be sure 
there is a vast gulf between such a one as Harold Alleyne and 
such a one as Anthony Hayling, yet the expression of the eyes 
was the same with both. 

** Enough said, Mr. Hayling. You had better go.”’ 

‘Wait a bit. We’re off with the old love, ain't we? 
That’s done with. Nelly may go and be hanged forall I care. 
There ’s as good girls in the sea us ever came out of it. She’s 
done with. I don’t care. I’ve seen a girl I like better, and 
that’s you, Miss—what’s your name? Something pretty, | 
swear. Come, now. You can’t hurt Nell, because she's 
given me up of her own accord. I have told you who 

am and what I mean 
to do. I don’t care two- 
pence about her any longer. 
She’s made a fool of me. 
If you'll take her place, you 
can.’’ 

Francesca placed the chair 
between and laughed. She was 
not even angry: she laughed. 
‘Take the place of Nell beside 
the little clerk? She laughed 
aloud. 

*T thought you'd catch 
on,”’ said this young man de- 
sirable. ‘‘ They always begin 
by laughing. Come now. 
Shall we say next Sunday? 
Nelly? Why she isn’t fit to 
hold a candle to you. I never 
saw much in her at any time, 
only she was so fondling, you 
know; she made me take pity 
and ’?-—— 

Here the door burst open 
violently and Nelly herself 
rushed in. She was the jealous 
woman. She interposed like 
«a goddess out of a machine to 
stop the triumph of the other 
girl, Flames visibly darted 
from her eyes: her cheek had 
a red blot on either side as big 
as half-a-crown; she gasped: 
she panted; she caught her 
heart with her hand. She was 
that creature so seldom seen 
in more cultivated regions, the 
woman wungoverned and un- 
governable—wounded in her 
affections and in her self- 
respect. 

ak ite 
my very 


she cried. “ Before 
eyes! In my own 
house! No—I won't have it. 
I won't endure it! Go!” 
She turned to Anthony. ‘* Let 
me never see your hateful face 
again! Oh! You would drown 
yourself for a girl one minute 
and the next—oh! And 
you ’*—— She turned fiercely 
upon Francesca. ‘ You !— 
Oh! You would take my lovei 
from me.”’ 

Although she had ordered 
Anthony out of the house she 
did not apparently expect him 
to obey, for she threw herself 
between him and Francesca, 
and now turned upon the 
latter, her hands _ clenched, 
panting, raging, maddened. 
Fortunately Francesca had the 
protection of the chair which 
had first served her against 
the fickle youth. 

** He isn’t worth it, Nelly,” 
said Francesca. ‘After this 
you ought to send him away 
and despise him.” 

Nelly wrung her hands. 
She could not be jealous of this 
calm, cold girl who looked 
down upon the faithless love 
with such a scorn. She burst 
into crying and wailing. 
“Oh! she moaned. * 
wish [I was dead. I am so 
miserable. Oh! what shall I 
do? What shall I do?’ 

“Come away with me, 
Nelly dear. And forget that 
such a man exists. He will 
find another girl in an hour 
or two, I daresay.”’ 

“Oh! no—no 
not.”” 

Anthony Hayling turned airily to his old sweetheart, 
laughing. 

‘Suppose [I knew you were behind the door all 
the time, Nell—eh? Suppose I knew I should fetch you 
with pretending? Why, do you think I'd make real love 
to a stand-off, stuck-up girl like this girl here? You ought 
to know me better, Nelly. There ’s no nonsense about me. 
It’s an arm round your neck,’’ he suited the action to the 
word, and drew the girl gently, ‘‘and’’—— Francesca looked to 
see her tearherself away. But no, pride and love cannot dwell 
together, thatisanold, oldsaying. Instead ofindignantly tearing 
herself away Nelly sank on her knees—-actually on her knees 
before this shallow, hare-brained pretender, who one minute 
before had been ready to take on another girl, and had actually 
seriously proposed to begin a new courtship with the other 
girl, and in her hearing, too. She sank upon her knees 
she caught his hand and kissed it. ‘‘Oh! Anthony,”’’ 
murmured, ‘Anthony! I cannot live without you. I will 
give up everything—friends, and home, and religion, and all— 
and IT will go with you. Oh! Anthony, only forgive me— 
forgive me!”’ 

He raised her. He placed her weeping on the sofa. Then 
he folded his arms, and looking up at the corner of the ceiling, 
as they do at the Pavilion Theatre, he said grandly, ‘‘ Nelly, 


thou art forgiven ! 


no—I can- 


(To be continued.) 
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“GIPSY ZILLAH.’’—BY T. J. SHIELDS. 

It is many years since the ‘‘ Old Society” has shown in so 
goodly array or in such uniform strength as in the present 
summer exhibition. The notably high level of work to 
which water-colour painting has been brought would com- 
pensate in a great measure for sameness of treatment or 
repetition of subject. But even these sources of weakness 
are but slightly visible on this occasion ; while the very 
admirable hanging of the room brings into prominence the 
best points of the best painters. It must not, however, be 
supposed that the room contains nothing but che/s-d’euvre, 
or that there are none in which the “ Fallacy of Finish” 
does not veil the want of imagination. 

Sir John Gilbert is, for example, but indifferently repre- 
sented by two slight suggestions from Gil Blas’s career, 
neither of which will be reckoned among his best work, 
but both will be accepted as instances of vigorous handling 
and imagination at an age when both one and the other 
generally fail. Mr. Alfred Hunt returns with more than 
his usual delicacy with memories of Greece, Greta, and of 
Surrey. His most important work, ‘‘ A South Country 
Manor House” (113 
few moated and fortified farmhouses still surviving, and 
it recalls with accuracy the dangers to which the out- 
lying inhabitants of the vale of Albury were once exposed. 
Mr. Thorne Waite becomes each year more a follower of 
De Wint, not only in his methods, but in the form of his 
pictures—well adapted for giving a sense of distance to 
flat landscapes. In such studies of *tmospheric effect as 


is easily recognisable as one of the 


“CHARITY.”—BY CONSTANCE PHILLOTT. 
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«A Fine Day ” (218) and ‘* A Wet Day” (228), and again 
in the more definite subjects of ‘‘ Aldborough” (11), and 
the ‘‘ Littlehampton Downs ” (36) we have excellent speci- 
mens of Mr. Thorne Waite’s style, which never wearies the 
student nor palls upon the taste of the connoisseur. On the 
other hand, one cannot but feel that Mr. Tom Lloyd runs 
the risk of thinking too much of how his picture will 
‘* make up” or reproduce—as, for instance, ‘‘ The Anchor 
Inn” (27), in which the windows of the red-tiled house in 
the background, and the river reeds in the foreground are 
of equal value. ‘‘ Ploughing on the White Frost” (14), 
by the same artist, is less open to this reproach; but the 
horses have not the reality which Mr. Beavis has been able 
to throw into a much more dramatically conceived work, 
** Crossing the Sands at Holy Island” (141), where horses 
and driver are pushing onwards, fully aware of the dangers 
closing in upon them from the rising tide and the rolling 
fog. Mr. William Collingwood’s study of clouds ‘‘ Over 
Grindelwald” (17) is conceived and executed in the very 
best spirit, and, although doubtless a thoroughly imagina- 
tive work, has a tone of reality as well as of poetry. 
Mr. Albert Goodwin is scarcely up to his usual level, 
although in one work, ‘ Venice” (238), he suggests a 
fresh idea of the lights and shadows which play round 
the corners of its mysterious canals; but he cannot 
compete with Mr. Holman Hunt for originality of 
impression, for few people, we venture to think, ever 
carried away such a vivid idea of the sunset over 
Florence(106) or of the cypresses which guard the royal 
are presented to us here. 


gardens at Athens (186) as 


IN WATER COLOURS. 


are still to be seen the three crosses on Calvary. Mr. Henshall 
has not overstrained his powers or exaggerated the 
tragedy he depicts, and the face of the Magdalen 
conveys a sense of loss and of ‘doubt mingled with 
love and hope. Mr. Herkomer’s portrait of Mr. Briton 
Riviere is almost equal to a miniature in its finish and 
firmness; and his larger picture of *‘ Hagar” (70), of 
modern times, is scarcely more than a country woman 
in a lane, face tells story. It 
over, somewhat overshadowed by the gorgeous colour- 
Mr. Henry Wallis’s ‘ Street Suez” (67), 
recalls of that artist's effective 
work. For careful working out of arabesque designs, 
it is unsurpassed in the room, but it of 
the grander qualities of Mr. Arthur Melville’s ‘ Court 
where there is a suggestion, at least, of the 


whose no is, more- 


’ 
ing of in 


which some most 


wants some 
of Lions,” 
surroundings, without any undue emphasis of mere detail. 
Mr. Lionel Smythe’s ‘ Fisher-Girls of Boulogne” (109) 
are full of life and movement; while for careful draughts- 
manship and colour Miss Constance Phillott’s ‘* Charity” 
(152) is a most successful composition; while Mr. Walter 
Crane’s decorative frieze, ‘‘ The Masque of the Senses ” 
(130), just fails to be so on account of its careless drawing. 
Mr. T. J. Shields’ ‘* Gipsy Zillah” (183) is scarcely worthy 
of her race, with her grey eyes and smooth complexion, 
Mr. E. K. Johnson’s ‘* Nightingale” (18) sings to the roses 
later in the year than we are accustomed to hear her in 
this country. This, however, does not detract from the 
cleverness and delicacy with which the lady listener's figure 
is drawn, as will be seen from the accompunying Llustration. 
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Among the other landscape pieces, for which the Old 
Society is generally famed, may be mentioned Mr. 
E. A. Waterlow’s ‘Children of the Spring” (64) 
and his street study at Crail, 
Fife (103), Mr. George Fripp’s 
‘Glen Sligachan” (74), Mrs. 
Allingham’s ‘‘ Source of the Wey”’ 
(80), Mr. Matthew Hale’s splendid 
panorama of Florence and the 
valley of the Arno (102), Mr. J. 
W. North’s ‘‘ Beyond the Blue 
Hills” (125), Mr. Eyre Walker’s 
** Acorn-Gathering,” (174)—a fine 
study of wood. Mr. Herbert 
Marshall, as usual, stands in the 
first rank of street-painters; and 
he is gifted with a sort of second- 
sight which enables him to see 
colour and beauty in the streets 
of London which their frequenters 
too often omit to notice. ‘* The 
Temple Embankment” (120), as 
seen by him in twilight, almost 
recalls the antique beauties of 
Rothenburg on the Taube; while 
his breezy treatment of ‘‘ Stepney” 
(244) would seem to make it even 
a more attractive resort than the 
old buried city of ‘‘ Hoorn” (221), 
which looks the rolling 
Zuyder Zee. 
Among the figure subjects, 
Mr. Henshall’s ‘‘ Mary Magda- 
lene ” (165) is in all ways the most 





over 


ambitious, and ‘by no means the 
least She has just 
returned home from the last scene 
of the terrible day, and has thrown 
herself on her knees, but with eyes 


successful. 








unable to weep or lips to pray, for 
through the open window far away 


“THE NIGHTINGALE.”’—BY E. K. JOHNSON. 
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Aughenden 


UCKINGHAMSHIRE is a county full of history and 
full of beauty, within half an hour of Baker Street by 
the train, and, save for its southern boundary, the 
winding Thames, nobody knows anything about it 

it half-a-dozen miles inland you come upon the end of the 
hiltern Hills, a sort of irregular parallelogram, perhaps seven 
or eight miles long by tive or six broad, at whose corners 
are Hughenden and Little Missenden, the Risboroughs and 
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great ch hills stand out against the les 
Aylesbury to the north, and plains almost 
aud south. A valley runs from north to 
this narrower valleys bran 
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midst, uu 
re to right and loft 
of green hilltops and hanging beech-w 
idmarks of history and sacr 
1. Hughenden is at the south 
. and lnif-a-dozen miles to noi 
1enden are Great Hampden and 
1ame in the history of our Parlia- 
I John Hampden, whose 
: rg rat house which bears their 
me: nor could the title of Beaconsfield, offered to 
Edmund Burke, have added to his renown. Long known 
ull this country side as ** the Squire,”’ and as a prac- 
skilled in the mysteries of deep-ploughing and 
Burke was indeed no ‘* fancy” agriculturist, 
f business, with sufficient intelligence to sce 
in the sale of carrots, 


land 
th visible la 
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for generati ned 


rough 

l farmer, 

pig-fattening, 

but a keen man « 

t no progt can be made, 
t exp riment 


Hughenden, 


even 


Great Hampden and Beaconsfield, owes 
lan, and it is easy to see what drew 
which he made his own in 
Burke and Ha upde n hallowed for him 
hilterns, whose beauty was his constan 
I shall see the primroses blow a 
1is comment on the elections of 
his party. The house, set on the top of a litth 
as those British barrows near at hand: yet it 
bright Wycombe valley, cheery with the crowd- 
wofs of the town. High Wycombe is little over a mile 
iway, and its busy market was Lor. Beaconsfield’s favourite 
place of meeting with the chatty farmers; the high-road runs 
the little park, and gigs and carters pass often 
igh to prevent its quietude from turning to dulness; the 
hurch is within the park limits, and all the solemnities 
s within a walk of five minutes from the 
London, the centre of society, is only 
itself is beautiful with the 
to Lord Beaconsfield—a past 
when the two great parties of our 
and that this house is too small for 
have ranked among its merits 
iad the gift —not always granted 
hey work—-of resting while he 
that its owner stored with 
el his rivals and his com- 
l, and the wife he loved so 
<ort a storehouse of history 
-or Hitchenden, Hochenden, 
nden—has a story trace- 
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Marlow d many t in 

h, daughter of Godwin, Earl of Kent, 

Confessor, and sister of King Harold 

he Conqueror granted Hughenden to Odo, Bisiiop of 

inder whom William Fitz-Oger held it when Jomes- 

} or Odo had twenty-five other lordships 

besides four hundred and thirteen in 

] ly be expected to look after 

iows that Hughenden was 
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kings of Mercia, and to be himself an ancestor of the present 
Lord Clinton. Mr. R. 8S. Downs tells us, in his very full 
** History of Hughenden *’ (published in the Records of the 
Architectural and Archeological Society for Buckingham- 
shire), that this Geoffrey de Clinton, who built Kenilworth 
Castle, gave the manor of Hughenden as part of the endow- 
ment of a priory for Black Canons which he had founded near 
it. There is some evidence, however, that the gift was made 
by Nicholas de Hughenden, who lived in the days of the second 
Henry ; but in any case the Black Canons got possession of 
the manor and held it until 1539, when Henry VIII. dis- 
established them and their like. ‘Twenty-one priors of Kenil- 
worth were in this fashion masters of Hughenden ; the last was 
Simon Jekys—after whom came Henry VIII., and granted 
the ancient manor to as ancient a family: the Dormers (once 
D’Ordmer), descended from a Norman who came back from 
Normandy with Edward the Confessor, and whose son came 
with the Conqueror—and came to stay. There were three 
Geoffrey Dormers in succession, notable Buckinghamshire 
people, whose home was in West Wycombe, and who in time 
came to owna good part of the county—which was just cs 
well for them, as the first of the trio had a family of twenty- 
six, mostly boys. 

Five generations of Dormers ruled at Hughenden, steadily 
going up in power and dignity. Robert Dormer, to whom, in 
1540, Henry VIII. granted the manor (for the consideration of 
£387), was thrice Sheriff of Bucks and Beds, and was knighted ; 
i Knight of the Bath at the crown- 
Robert was successively made a 
peer — Baron Dormer of Wenge 

this county; and a third became Viscount 

and first Earl of Carnarvon. ‘The Earl was 

Newbury, fighting for King Charles ; and it was on 

of his successor that the fourth Earl of Chesterfield 

2 L the t daughter of the house and received, in 
dowry with her, Hughenden. 

This Lord tertield—he was the famous one who wrot« 
to his son letters constantly quoted, and even sometimes 
read —claimed kinship to the former lords of the manor, as his 
name (Philip Dormer Stanhope) may testify; but the e cate 
only remained in the family some thirty years more. The 

h Earl’s grandson, Sir William Stanhope, sold it in 1738 
‘hark to whom succeeded in turn a brother, a 
nephew, and a niece—Ellen, Countess of Conynghame. Ot 
this lady, a nephew once more inherited: and after his death 
the manor was bought, in 1847, by Benjamin Disraeli, to whom 
it was later to give a title, for the Earl of Beaconsfield was also 
Viscount Hughenden. Lord Beaconsfield left the estate to the 
present owner, Mr. Coningsby li, who has this yeaa 
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the virtual founder of our House of Commons, with that of his 
successor in our own time; and there is good evidence that 
when Simon de Montfort had fallen at Evesham with bis eldest 
son, Henry, a younger son, named Richarl, after some years of 
crusading aud exile in France, retired to Huglenden. Here 
he settled down in seclusion, taking the name of Wellesbourne, 
probably from his wife, who seems to have brought him 
property in this parish; and the Wellesbournes lived in 
tlughenden until the reign of Henry VII. ‘They were people 
of some importance: it is certain that two of them were 
members for High Wycombe in the reigns of Henry VI. and 
Edward IV., and one mayor of the same borough under 
Henry VII. 

And there are trustworthy grounds for believing that 
Hughenden Manor House of to-day is built on the same site as 
its predecessor of centuries gone by. The present building is 
in some parts, at all events, of respectable age. It is a Jacobean 
house, probably built by the Dormer family, and greatly 
rebuilt and enlarged by John Norris in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. Standing on the crest of a wooded hill, 
it overlooks the long town of High Wycombe, stretched in its 
little valley a mile or more away. From the northward end 
of Wycombe the manor-house is, indeed, the object in the 
landscape which first catches the eye, its warm white gleaming 
among the trees—purple-brown along the ridge, on a day ot 
early spring, with the grey sky showing through them here 
and there. Beneath the house are lawns on the hillslope, 
divided from us by a line of trees on the lower ground; and a 
little valley in front and to the left of the manor-house divides 
it and its park from a low field-covered hill. 

The park is small and very simple, but as pretty as eye 
could see; all hill and valley, hardly a rood of level ground 
except in the little lawn of the south front. A low paling 
marks its beginning as you walk from Wycombe; and in a 
hundred yards or so you reach the New Lodge, to which Lord 
Beaconsfield used to come almost daily, to meet the post and 
read his letters. The lodge gates came from the French 
Exhibition ; they are of iron, light and graceful, the letter D 
and a castle on one, and B with a coronet on the other. 

Within, old pollards edge a little stream, which runs its 
course through grassland that stands out green and soft 
against the brown fields on the western slope. Trees, waiting 
their summer beauty of colour, wear a curious reddish, 
grevish, greenish brown. The chestnut flanks of the cows, 
moving steadily as they graze, give a point of brighter colour ; 
but the sunless grey of a showery March sky brings no 
glimmer to the ripples of the little stream, dark burnished 
iron as it hurries under its narrow bridges and by the side of 
lawns, and beneath the shade of lofty sycamores and stunted 
willows. 

Springs from the hill above supply this tiny river, which 
passes the church and then winds through the park and by the 
femple Farm to its junction with the Wye—the littl 
Buckinghamshire Wye. ‘Though now anonymous, the streamlet 
is set down in Leland’s *‘ Itinerary ’’: ‘* Another Use or Ise a 
of one principal arme,’’ we read, ** risith abowt Westewikam 
owt of one of the Chilterne Hills, and so comith to Wikam, tli 
Market ‘Towne. ‘The lesse arme is cawlid Higdeubrooke, and 
risith also in one of the Chilterne Hills, a mile above Wikam.”’ 

By the fence of the inner park is a second lodge, all covered 
wit’: ivy and other creepers, and a path leads across a steep 
hillside of greensward level with the tops of the tall sycamore- 
growing by the waterside below. But the house, high as it 
stands, is well sheltered by its woods. ‘There are many ot 
these, as Hughenden Wood, one of the largest in the county, 
the Tinkei’s Woods, and, close to the house, the ‘* German 
Forest,’’ so nicknamed by Lord Beaconstield, who was fond ot 
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these little bywords for places he cared for. Thus another 
part of the park was called Italy; and the little brook he 
christened ‘‘ that ancient river, the river Kishon.”’ 

The ‘‘ Golden Gates ’’—by whom so named we know ; ot 
lead into a beautiful shrubbery, where are many kinds of pine, 
and other evergreens. It is said that some of the cedars of 
Lebanon at Hughenden sprang from cuttings brought by 
Lord Beaconsfield from Palestine: and other trees in these 
rounds are famous because of their planter-. ‘Two fir-trees 
on the south lawn commemorate the visit of the Queen and 
Princess Beatrice in 77. and a Wellingtonia on the north 


1877. 
dates from the Prince of Wales's visit three years later. 
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LORD BEACONSFIELD’S 


was among the woods of Hug iciuden that Lord Beacons- 
ltook as much exercise as his doctors could force upon 
which was very littlhe—he wax an extremely slow walker 
on record that he was greatly pleased when, during his 
t to Constantinople in 1830, one Mehemet Pasha told him 
‘he could not be an_Englishman, but rather one of an 
race, because he walked so slowly.”’ He defended 
his sedentary life, with charact-ri ingenuity, on the ground 
that experience showed that his ancestors lived long whether 
they took exercise or not. ‘* My grandfather lived to ninety 
or said ; ‘* he took much open-air exercise. My fathe1 
lity, yet he never took any.*’ Butin his youth Lord 
other Englishmen, was found of riding 
le shrubbery. Dark with its evergrecn- 
rtain sole ind the cawing of soi 
wind along the uphill path to t: 
louse, where standsa dignified conclav: 
is ‘no lack of beauty in this approach ; 
he feeling that it may lead toa 
historic mansions of England. 
len manor-house was lucl 
l period in which 
couple of centuries o1 
comfortable Jacobean house, originally of 
whitened over by 
ered Shakspere 
ige Into a pleasant 
Of moderate 


innity, 


classic 


was lost for a 


bri with dressings, 
arians, not unlike Mal 
now emerged from thi 

ik, blushing red ] 


is undoubted], 

nor over-decorated ; 
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indows have drip- 

ground storey—these 
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i overlooks the 
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ll can be entered from the north, through the 
and probably, for the most part, is so entered; 
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the conservatory as distinct from it or not. 
ceiling, there arches, and on each wall 
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East of the entrance-hall is 
the dining-room— lofty, ratler 
small, with walls of a durk red, 
and no pictures — in which is a 
cur.ous arch, a copy of the 

unique one at Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford, a mixture of the 
pointed and horizontal styles. 
‘The room would not otherwise 
dctain one but for a character- 
istic which, as one soon finds, 
it shares with the whole house. 
By a very happy thought, every - 
thinz—fuiniture, wall-papers, 
and decorations generally—has 
been kept just as it was in 
Lord Beaconstield’s time, with 
the double result that we 
exactly what were the 
roundings amid which the 
Prime Minister of the later 
Seventies worked, and exactly 
how a country house was fur- 
nished in early Victorian days; 
for the late Earl was never 
one to roam after new lights in 
house decoration or the kindred 
arts. The fashion of a gener- 
ation ago naturally seems to 
us of to-day more remote than 
any fashions of earlier 
Phese rooms are tle scenery in 
which, about 1837, people might 
live and talk. One pictures 
quite easily the young Disraeli, 
Count D’ Orsay, Bulwer Lytton, 
with their long hair and high 
roll-collars, stepping down from 
their frames and speaking— 
With some deliberation of oratory--from these red-and-green 
hearthrugs or lolling (perhaps in the dressing-gowns of their 
day on the vellow sofas. 

In the bright, lofty drawing-room this feeling grows upon 
one, for the walls are hung mostly with pictures of beautiful 
women of half a century 
their hair parted smoothly on 
the forehead and hanging in 

loop over the ears, or per- 
1aps In little corkscrew curls. 
t says much for the charm of 
hese women that 
lise and admit at once, in 
of the costumes of the 
fore yesterday —always 
most hideot of all cost umes 
in the eyes of to-day. 

Aud you 
pleasure if you are at all what 
2 hero-worshipper should b« 
that of all these portraits the 
most beautiful is certainly 
that of Viscountess Beacons- 
field herself, here hung in the 
place of honour over the 
chimney-piece. If the artist 
painted truly —and other por- 
traits in this house, by other 
hands, confirm his verdict— 
his sitter must in her time 
almost have rivalled that 
“handsome Miss Glynne” who, 
half a century ago, married a 
promising politician named 
Gladstone. With perfect, 
regular features, dark 
and dark hair, Lady Beacons- 
field more than holds her own 
in a room which contains the 
charming face of the Countess 
ot Derby, the Countess of 
Bradford—piquante and fair, 
with the curls and King 
Charles’s spaniel of her day— 
the pretty Countess of Chester- 
field, and the famous Lady 
Blessington, who, indeed, bright and bonny though she b 

trikes less ‘‘the beauty’? than any of the four 
othe rs 

Oddly, too. among the portraits of 

room, the one whom modern 
would most certainly call a ‘ guy”’ is 
Count D’Orsay—a dark, heavy, middle- 
aged man, as unlike as he can well be to 
Mrs. Carlyle’s picture of the brilliant 
dandy. Of other interesting faces the 
room—and, in fact, the whole house—i 
full; if the pa‘ntings at Hughenden do 
not rank very high as pictures 
luterest as a group of portraits—io 
most part of statesmen of this cent 

is unrivalled. In this drawing-room | 

a fine face of the voung Disraeli 

means unlike the young Napoleon, 
well-known _ portrait him: a Ls 
Lytton, ever the very type of his peri 

a Byron; a Lord Salisbury, a good d 
thinner and more eager than the states- 
man of to-day and a Napoleor 
I1I.—astonishingly unlike his tremendot 
uncle. 

This last picture, like another in 
room, is a present to Lord Beaconsficld 
from the Queen. Throughout the hou 
indeed, comes intly wupor 
tokens of the two devotions of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s later life . his 
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and reverence for his wife—how rewarded 
and returned we all k and the 
unfailing and mutual regard of | 

Sovereign and himself. Thy ier present 
Majesty is the large nd very characteristic 
herself, painted in 1875 by Koberwein, afte 


from her 


The room at Hughenden to which one turns with tl 
greatest interest is naturally the Library, in which Lord 
Beaconsfield spent most of his time, after he had got through 
his correspondence in the private study upstairs; and it is, 
moreover, the pleasantest room in the the largest, 
sunnie with the most varied view of lawn 
alley A double archway divides it itting off a 
maller ante-library from the rest 


his is not exclusively a student’ 
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kind 
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books—of which there is not a very large collection—-there are 
pictures, engravings, caricatures even, und comfortable sofas, 
and decorative tables of some pretension. Here again one 
notices with interest the bright colouring of a generation ago, 
before wstheticism had chastened the Victorianeye. A library, 
with its brown-backed books and their shelves, is g' nerally a 
place sober and quiet in hue; but here all is varied and all 
bright. Against dark-blue walls the bookcases gleam a rich 
buff ; the curtains are yellow, the carpet red with green spots, 
the sofas of a yellow green, and the velvet table-cloth claret- 
colour fringed with gold. Lord Beaconsfield’s favourite chair 
is another memento of his lost wife; she worked it herself in 
tapestry, once gay with brownish leaves on a pale ground 
round a coronet and the letter ‘* B *’—but now a little faded 
by the sunlight of years. 

* ‘the collection of books seems to consist, as one would have 
euessed, mainly of histories: works which the makers of 
history cannot but consult. For the rest, it contains prin- 
cipally those ‘‘ standard works, without which uno gentle- 
man’s library is complete,’’ for Lord Beaconsfield carried on 
the tradition of our earlier statesmen and made the classics, il 
not his chief, his favourite reading. Dr. Kidd, whoattended the 
Earl during his last years, speaks of his enthusiasm over a rare 
old copy of Virgil which was one of his treasures, and gives an 
interesting rule of his daily life at Hughenden. ** Dining her 
often alone,”’ suid Lord Beaconsfield to the Doctor, ** 1 have 
an understanding with my cook that there is to be ten minutes’ 
interval between one course and the next. That ten minutes 
I invariably devote to reading one of the great authors ot 
antiquity, and I can say that for many years I have listened to 
many of the greatest wits and orators of the age, but I have 
derived more pleasure and enjoymeut from Homer, Virgil, and 
Horace than from all the living celebrities I have met in 
lift ae 

There has quite lately been a great * find’? at Hughenden 
of Disraeli treasures, stowed away in cupboards and odd 
corners. ‘The most valuable is Lord Beaconstield’s ** Hansard,” 
the last volume before his death having notes in his own hand 
up till March 1881 Forty years older are certain mementoes 
ot his election for Shrewsbury—huge blue banners with the 
For Queen and Country,” anda jug of blue Shropshire 
ware, Whose legend, ** All Friends round the Wrekin,’* com- 
memorates the fact that the twelve members for Shropshire 
were all Conservative Other interesting relics Mr 
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Disracli’s robes as Chancellor of 
countless caskets containing freedom of 
the like. 

Here, ax elsewhere at Hughenden, are many portraits ; but 
in this room they are for the greater part portraits in undress 
sketches, engravings, caricatures, not the stately oil-colours of 
the other rooms. On one wall, particularly, is a rather curious 
group of little old pictures — Hobbes of Malmesbury, 
characteristically in a bad temper; Isaac Disraeli, the father 
of the Prime Minister, with entric, good-natured, funny 
face ; and others. ‘There ave sketches of Byron, too, and of 
Benutinck—the 1 mehow recalling that famous descrip- 
tion of the ** man of stable mind ’’—a fine engraving of Pop 
and a drawing of t, interesting as an utter contrast to the 
Inost picturesque of his successors 

Phroughout the indeed, is 

etly of Lord Beaconsfield’s rivals, his as tes, and hi 

\ ] rywhere take first interest; and 
room to another, upstairs and down, one 
grouped themselves with a certain 
narrow staircase to the second floor, 
Which you recognise at once a 
those of their host's most intimate friends and colleague 
Lord Rowton, Sir Stafford Northcote (for the old title alway 
to bl , and th late Earl of Derby, handsome and 
ever. In Lady Beaconsfield’s boudoir and 
bright little bow-windowed place, of light 
not unrelieved by red, where tle Prince of Wal 
his visit im 1880 wall is covered by 
black-and-white pictures of the Queen, the 
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Beaconsfield’s private study, 
are sketches of Isaac Disraeli—very plump 
in his old age—and a picture of his wife. This last 
so much of Isaac’s own face in the library, quaint 

that one is apt to infer that the artist, 
nted both, was one of those who make all 


adornme some 
and cheery 
reminds 
ind good-natured, 
Downman, who pai 
their sitters alike. 
The private study very little, modest parsely 
furnished room—chairs and Lord Beaconsfield’s writing-table 
make up almost all its belongings; but it wa tradition of 
the house that the study was red. |! f however 
important, was to disturb its maste2 ] morning 
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statesmen and stairs—fortunately not backstairs, which have 
perhaps lost something of their former influence in the 
political world—and then one comes to the Stute Bed-room, as 
it was made ready for the visit of the Queen in 1877, though, 
is it happened, she did not sleep here. And in this room, it 
is very pleasant to notice, are hung nearly all the portraits of 
the Disraeli family, except for certain engravings down- 
stairs, notably those which led one to infer that Downman, 
their artist, was a man of one idea, 

But it has to be confessed that the portraits in the State 
ed-room quite confirm the views of Downman, and it is clear 
that Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Disraeli either were originally much 
ike or had grown to resemble each other, as husband and wife 
often do. Othersof the Disraelifamily belong to thesame type— 
easygoing, plump, retroussé: one gets it exactly in the full- 
length of Mr. James Disracli—very comfortable and British, 
and curiously unlike his distinguished brother—and, with a 
good deal of variation, in the dark, foreign face of Miss Sarah 
Disraeli as a child, 

An entirely unlike type, approaching much more nearly to 
that of the famous Benjamin Disraeli, is that to which his 
namesake and grandfather belonged. It is very interesting to 
vompare the three faces of grandfather, father, and son. 





The first is keen, aquiline, but not uncommon — the 
successful man of business; the second, exactly the 
ideal man of letters—of a century ago, when he was 


more ideal; the third marked, individual—the genius with 
something of the mystic and something of the man of society. 
Of him there are several portraits in the house—one in this 
State Bed-room was painted by the Queen’s command in 1877; 
another, painted by Barker in 1862, is at the period—perhaps 
the least interesting outwardly—when the picturesqueness of 
age had not come, though the glamour of youth had long 
passed away. There is a curious drawing—much younger, of 
course—by Maclise, and a sketch by Cosway, fanciful, after 
the fancy of its day, of the infant Benjamin nursed by a con- 
descending angel. 
Little more needs to be said of the rooms of the manor- 
all entirely unpretending, small, and—as has been 
characteristic of a period which now seems curiously 
remote. In the modest little bed-room on the first floor, in 
which Lord Beaconsfield slept after the death of the 
Viscountes:, the door is so low that his tall figure must almost 


house, 


said 


have stooped as he entered it. Here is almost the only 
‘*subject picture’? in the house—a group of Neapolitan 
flower-girls, by Unwins. In another room ure views of 
Potsdam, a present from the Princess Royal, then Crown 


Princess of Germany; and a curious relic of the Duke of 


Wellington, a cheque for £36 8s., dated Aug. 9, 1828, and 
made out to a Mr. Vulliamy. ‘This is framed, with a little 


portrait of the Duke above it in the sume frame. 
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At the top of the house is a pretty chamber, all in white, 
known as the Bride's, which was decorated for Prince and 
Princess Cliistian on their honeymoon; and next to this is a 
room known as the Prime Minister’s—a smoking-room to all 
appearance, pleasant and cosy and hung with black-and-white 
portraits of statesmen: with them, one sees it all over the 
house, was Disraeli’s heart. 

But the owner of the house did not give himself up wholly 
and solely to politics, or he could not have asked the well- 
known question, ‘‘ How is it possible to be dull at Hugh- 
enden ¥ ’’—with its charming answer, ‘‘I have all I love, 
trees and books. I have trees in the summer, and books all 
the year round.’’ There are many trees here, and many 
evidences of Lord Beaconsfield’s love of them. His description 
of Hurstley in ‘‘ Endymion’? no doubt had its original in 
Hughenden: ‘‘ It stood,’’ he says, ‘tin what had once been a 
beech forest, and, though the timber had been cleared, the 
green land was dotted with groups and sometimes with single 
trees, giving a rich wildness to the scene and sustaining the 
forest character; but the living-rooms of the house were 
moderate—even small—in dimensions, and not numerous.”’ 

The manor-house is, indeed, set in trees. Behind are thi 
cedars of Lebanon and other evergreens, pyramidal oy their 
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The obelisk, raised in 1862, is a tall shaft of dull grey stone, 
bearing. on one side a medallion of Isaac Disraeli, with an 
inscription beneath, and on another—the side most nearly 
facing the house—the simple inscription: ‘* Mary Ann 
Disraeli, Viscountess Beaconstield, Obiit Dec. 15, 1872. O 
Dulcis Conjux!’’ The other sides of the monument are bare 
as yet, but the present master of Hughenden intends to place 
au inscription on one of them to his predecessor. 

Standing on the hilltop, in the midst of a bare ploughed 
field, the monument overlooks the valley, and the woods beyond 
which hide the manor-house, and hillsides mapped out in 
broad fields, and farm-buildings by the roadside low Cown, 
with their roofs yellow and grey, and further hills lying dark 
in the distance. 

A short walk across the park, and to the left beside tine littl 
river, brings one to the homely red-roofed church— restored 
very completely in 1874, but still worthy, in its simplicity and 
beauty, of the county of Stoke Pogis. It is to be noted that 
the lord of the manor who built this church built it within his 
own demesne ; this accounts for its position within the borders 
of the park. Here are, in the north aisle—known the 
** Montfort Chapel ’’—the five interesting and famous efligies 
of the Wellesbourne-Montfort family of Hugheuden: Richard, 
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BACK VIEW AND PRIVATE GARDENS, 


grass-plot ; eastward a range of high trees stands up from the 
hillside, sloping sharply down, and divided from the house only 
by a narrow path, at whose end is a screen of yew, pierced with 
alittle archway barely six feet high ; and the horseshoe of lawn 
before the southern front is bordered to the right with elms 
and other stately trees, to the left with a straighter line of 
pines and tall evergreens. 

The south front of the house is relieved and made beautiful 
by a light trellis-work, which in summertime half hides the 
ground storey, with its verandah of creeping greenery. A 
row of great stone vases runs along the little terrace before the 
house, where the favourite peacocks would often sun them- 
selves under their master’s eye ; beyond the plateau of lawn 
an opening between the trees gives an outlook upon the 
Wycombe valley, with its distant hillside and houses. 

Along a woodpath beside the lawn you may pass to one of 
the things notably to be seen at Hughenden—the obelisk 
erected to the memory of her husband’s father by the 
Viscountess Beaconsfield, and after her death consecrated by 
her husband to the memory also of that faithful wife. It 
stands out sharply on a bare hilltop, perhaps a quarter of an 
hour's walk from the house, between the two Tinker’s 
Woods—Great and Little—which were one before Lady 
Beaconsfield divided them to make a standing-place for this 
monument. Some say that gipsy tinkers were wont of old to 
use this wood as their camping-place; others, with a proper 
feeling for the horrible, tell how a tinker’s murdered body 
was found herein. 


in full armour, and cross-legged as a Crusader, and four of 
his successors. 

And here are, naturally, many memorials of the statesman 
who chose to be buried in this quiet country church rather 
than amid the dignity and splendour of the great Abbey. The 
splendid eastern window, glowing with rich and delicate 
colour, the west window and the south, and the wall-paintings 
in the sanctuary, all are dedicated to the memory of Lord 
Beaconsfield, and all thronged with figures chosen from 
the history of the wonderful People to whom he was proud to 
belong. The banner and insignia of the Garter, from the lat: 
Earl’s stall in St. George’s Chapel at Windsor, now hang—by 
the Queen’s command—near his customary seat in the chancel 
here ; and close by is the marble monument erected by hei 
Majesty to his memory, with the simple and touching 
inscription— 


To 
Tue Dear anp Honovrep Memory 
OF 
BENJAMIN, EARL or BEACONSFIELD. 


Tuis Memortat 1s PLacep py 
Hits GRATEFUL SoVEREIGN AND FRIEND, 
Victoria, R.I. 
**Kines Love Him ruat Sreaxetu Ricut.’’—Proverds, xvi. 15. 
Fesrvary 27, 1882. 
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UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 
EDITED BY HIS GRANDSON, ERNEST HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 


OF 


- :0:—— 
BRISTOL—CLEVEDON—STOWEY : 1795 
During the spring and summer of 1795 Coleridge and 
Southey settled in Bristol, and endeavoured to make a 
living by public lectures and by the pen. They shared the 
same lodgings, first at No. 48 and afterwards at 25, College 
Street. 

On Oct. 4, 1795, Coleridge was married, at St. Mary 
Redcliff, to Sarah Fricker. The young poet and his wife 
passed their honeymoon at Clevedon, on the Bristol Channel. 
He has described this ‘* Place of Retirement” in some well- 
known lines 

Low was our pretty Cot: our tallest rosé 

Peep’d at the Chamber-window. We could hear 
At silent noon, and eve, and early morn 

The sea’s faint murmur. In the open air 

Our myrtles blossom’d; and across the porch 
Thick jasmines twined. 

In the spring of 1796 Coleridge published his first 
volume of poems, and in the following summer he began a 
correspondence with the Republican lecturer John Thelwall. 
The letters are of especial interest, for the correspondents 
were unknown to each other, and Coleridge writes with the 
avowed object of unfolding his character and opinions. 
Thelwall, it would appear, was a professed atheist, and 
Coleridge, at this time a Unitarian, was eager to give 
battle as the champion of revealed religion. 

LETTER XI. 
Wednesday, June 20, 1796. 

Dear THELWALL,—That I have not written you has been 
an act of self-denial, not indolence. I heard that you were 
electioneering, and would not be the occasion that any of 
your thoughts should diverge from that focus. 

I wish very much to see you. Have you given up the 
idea of spending a few weeks or month at Bristol? You 
might be making way in your Review of Burke's life and 
writings, and give us once or twice a week a lecture which 
I doubt not would be crowded. We havea large and every 
way excellent Library, to which I could make you a 
temporary subscriber ; that is, I would get a Subscription 
Ticket transferred to you. 

You are certainly well calculated for the Review you 
meditate. Your answer to Burke is, I will not say the 
best, for that would be no praise—it is certainly 
the only good one; and it is a very good one. In style 
and in reflectiveness it is, I think, your chef- 
Toeuvre. Yet **The Peripatetic,” for which accept my 
thanks, pleased me more because it let me into your heart ; 
the poetry is frequently sweet, and possesses the fire of 
feeling, but not enough (I think) of the /ight of Fancy. 
I am sorry that you should entertain so degrading an 
opinion of me as to imagine that I industrious/y collected 
anecdotes unfavourable to the characters of great men. 
No! Thelwall; but I cannot shut my ears, and I have never 
given a moment's belief to any one of those stories unless 
when they were related to me at different times by professed 
Democrats. My vice is of the opposite class, a precipitance 
in praise—witness my panegyric on Gerald, and that black 
gentleman Margarot, in the ** Conciones,”’ * and my foolish 
verses to Godwin in the Morning Chronicle.t At the same 
time, Thelwall ! do not suppose that I admit your palliations. 
Doubtless I could fill a book with slanderous stories of 
professed Christians! sut those 
very men would allow they were 


1798. 


of the Quantock Hills. The cottage was a ye one, but 
there was a garden and an orchard at the back, and within 
a stone’s-throw there was another garden, which belonged 
to Coleridge’s friend, Tom Poole. In the following summer 
Wordsworth and his sister Dorothy took up their abode at 
Alfoxden, some three miles distant from Stowey. The year 
July 1797—July 1798 has been called the annus mirabilis 
of Coleridge’s life as a poet. ‘* The Ancient Mariner,” the 














THE COTTAGE AT NETHER STOWEY 
first part of ** Christabel,”* ** Kubla Khan,” and almost all 
his greater poems fall within that period. A note sent by 
hand to Tom Poole is one of the few c mtemporary records 
of that ‘‘ dawn-golden” time. 
LETTER XII. 
My DEAR PooLe,—We have taken 
lamb from your mother, which you will be so good, accord- 
ing to your word, or (as the wit said to the Minister of 
State ne twithstanding to send over to 
The Foxes to morrow morning by a boy. 
I pray you, come over if pe sible by eleyen o'clock, that 
we may have Wordsworth’s ‘''ragedy read under the Trees. 
Ss. T. COLERIDGE. 


a fore quarter of 


your PONE, 


Mr. T. Poole, fr. Col., July, 97. 


One of Coleridge’s numerous guests, a Mr. Richard 
Reynell, gives a vivid and pleasing picture of the Stowey 
cottage and of its inmates. It would appear from a letter 
which Coleridge wrote to Dr. Estlin when he was staying 
with the Wordsworths at Racedown (June 1797) that a 








acting contrary to Christianity ; 
but, I am afraid, an atheistic bad 
man manufactures his system of 
principles with an eye to his peculiar 
propensities, and makes his actions 
the criterion of what is virtuous, not 
virtue the criterion of his actions. 
Where the disposition is not amiable 
an acute understanding I deem no 
blessing. To the last sentence in 
your letter I subscribe fully auc with 
all my inmost affection. ‘* He who 
thinks and /¢e/s will be virtuous, and 
he who is absorbed in self will be 
vicious, what>»ver m Vv be his specu- 
lative opinions.” Believe me, thel- 
wall! it is not his atheism that has 
prejudiced me against Godwin, but 
Godwin who has, perhaps, prejudiced 
against atheism. Let me 
vou. I already know a Deist and 
Calvinists and Moravians whom I 
love and reverence, and I shall leap 
forward to realise my principles by 
feeling love and honour for an atheist. 
By-the-bye, are youanatheist’ For 
I was told that Huttont was an 
atheist, and procured his three massy 
quartos on the ‘ Principles of Know- 
ledge” in the hopes of discovering 
some arguments in favour of Atheism, 
but lo! I discovered him to be a 
profoundly pious Deist, ‘ indepen- 
dent of fortune, satisfied with himeelf, pleased with his 
species, confident in his Creator.” 

God bless you, my dear Thelwall !—Believe me, with 
steem and anticipated tenderness, yours sincerely, 

Ss. T. CoLERIDGE. 

have a hundred lovely scenes about Bristol 
O admirable Nature! 


me see 


hig 


We 
which would make you exclaim * 
**() Gracious God ii 


P.S 
and me 


At the close of 1796 Coleridge left Bristol and took a 
cottage at Nether Stowey, a small market town at the foot 
* “Conciones ad Populum,” p. 22. Bristol, 1795. 
+ Morning Chre 
+ Hutton’s “ Investigation of the Principles of Knowledge’’ was pub- 
lished at Edinburgh, 1794; three vols., 4to. The copy in question, for the 
most part wt, is now in Lord Coleridge’s Library at Ottery. At p. 171 of 
Vol. II. I found a letter from Wordsworth to Coleridge, dated Nov. 7, 1806 
It had remained undisturbed for more than eighty years. 
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THE COTTAGE AT CLEVEDON, 
Mr. Reynell had proposed to board with him. We may 
conclude that this project ended in a short visit, and that 
the writer of the following letter was the Mr. Reynell in 
question 
Stowey, August 1797. 

= On my arrival at Stowey and at Mr. Coleridge’s 
house I found he was from home, having set out for Bristol 
to see Mrs. Barbauld a few days before. I think he had 
never seen her, and that he now had wa/ked all the way to 
gratify his curiosity. He returned on Saturday evening 
after a walk of 40 miles in one day, apparently not much 
fatigued. The evening on which I arnved was employed 
for the most part in walking with a young man named 
Burnett, who arrived just before I did on a visit to 
Coleridge. He is agreeable and well informed, and of a 
very benevolent turn of mind. After the journey which I 
made hither (38 miles) you will think I did very well to 
walk six miles further for the purpose of, visiting Alfoxden, 


a country seat occupied by a Mr. Wordsworth, of living 
men one of the greatest—at least, Coleridge, who has seen 
most of the great men of this country, suys he is; and I, 
who have seen Wordsworth again since, am inclined very 
highly to estimate him. He has certainly nd gay pew 
traits of genuis. He has a high manly forehead, a full and 
comprehensive eye, a strong nose to support the super- 
structure and altogether a very pleasing and striking 
countenance. 

About ten o’clock I returned to Stowey thoroughly tired, 
went to supper and then to bed. The night was tem- 
pestuous, and I was disturbed by a terrific storm of thunder 
and lightning. I arose in the morning tolerably recruited, 
however, and found Mrs. Coleridge as I have continued to 
find her, sensible, affable, and good-natured, thrifty and 
industrious, and always neat and prettily dressed. I here 
see domestic life in all its beauty and simplicity, affection 
founded on a more stronger basis than wealth—on esteem. 
Love seems more pure than it in general is to be found, 
because of the preference that has been given, in the 
choice of a life-friend, to mental and moral rather than 
personal and material charms, not that you are to 
infer that Coleridge and his wife have no _ personal 
recommendation. Mrs. Coleridge is indeed a_ pretty 
woman. And now I will give you a short account of the 
house. It is very small and very simple. Three rooms 
below and three above—all small. The window to my 
room has no opening, but a pane of glass is made to slide 
in and out by a piece of wire. But, simple as the structure 
is, it shelters us well, and I have delightful society, and 
am therefore quite content. Here youcan be happy without 
superfluities. 

Coleridge has a fine little boy, about nine or ten months 
old, whom he has named David Hartley, for Hartley and 
Bishop Berkeley are his idols, and he thinks them two of 
the greatest men that ever lived. This child is a noble, 
healthy-looking fellow, has strong eyebrows, and beautiful 
eyes. It is a treat, a luxury, to see Coleridge hanging over 
his infant and talking to it and fancying what he will be in 
future days. 

Coleridge is writing a Tragedy 
Sheridan, portions of which he has read to me. 
Your affectionate brother, 

RICHARD 


at the request of 


REYNELL, 


The City of London Corporation, at a meeting ef the 
Common Council on April 13, accepted with thanks the 
offered gift by Sir John Gilbert, R.A., of a share, with 
Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham, of his works, oil 
and water-colour, which the artist has retained for some 
years past. Mr. A. W. Wood, chairman of the Library 
Committee, has selected fourteen pictures to be placed in 
the City Art Gallery. They include * Fair St. George,” 
Henry VIII. and Cardinal Wolsey,” ‘‘ The Eve of Agin- 
court,” ‘‘ Sir Lancelot,” and ‘* Don Quixote’s Niece and 
Housekeeper”; also some good water-colour drawings, 
‘*The Battle of the Standard,” ‘‘ The Charcoal-burners,” 
**Cardinal Wolsey on his Way to Westminster,” and others. 


Extension 


The Cambridge University Syndicate 
conference 


assembled at Cambridge, on April 20, a of 
representatives of County Councils, of other Universities, 
and of other persons interested in technical education, to 
discuss the relations of the Universities to the County 
Councils in respect to that work. The University last year 
provided courses of lectures on various scientific subjects 
coming within the scope of the Technical Instruction Acts 
for cleven County Councils, as well 
as for other local authorities. Part 
of the programme of the summer 
meeting, to be held in Cambridge in 
August, will be five courses of prac- 
tical work in science in the University 
laboratories and museums— the sub- 
jects being chemistry, electricity, 
botany, physiology, and _ geology. 
There will be two courses in agri- 
cultural chemistry, from Aug. 25 to 
Sept. 12, inclusive. 


The Imperial Federation League, 
introduced by the Right Hon. EK. 
Stanhope, M.P., on April 13 had an 
interview with the Prime Minister to 
report the deliberations of its com- 
mittee upon the best practical mea- 
sures for combining the action of the 
Colonial Governments with that of 
the Imperial Government in naval 
and military defences, Lord Brassey, 
Sir John Colomb, and other leaders 
of the deputation explained their 
views. Mr. Gladstone made a speech 
in reply, expressing his general sym- 
pathy with the wish for an effective 
‘** consolidation of the Empire” and 
‘‘unity of defence,” but rather de- 
clining to undertake at present for 
the Imperial Government the respon- 
sibility of the initiative on the form- 
ation of an ‘Imperial Council of 
Defence,” until colonial public 
opinion, especially in Australasia, should be prepared to 
agree to a definite partition and assignment of the 
pecuniary burdens and costs, and until the intercolonial 
relations should be permanently settled. 





Photography is so fashionable a pursuit that exhibitions 
of results of the art are becoming more and more frequent. 
In 1892 a series of prizes, amounting to one hundred 
guineas, was offered by Messrs. Perken, Son, and Rayment, 
99, Hatton Garden—an address which the amateur often 
pens—for the best prints taken by an ‘‘ Optimus lens.” 
Several hundreds of specimens of work were submitted, 
many of them most beautiful in definition and selection of 
subject. The exhibition of them has been attended by a 
large number of votaries of this pleasing art. This year 
Messrs. Perken, Son, and Rayment are again intending to 
offer one hundred guineas in prizes for photography by the 
aid of the ‘‘ Optimus lens,” which is always winning the 
appreciation of the operator, 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 

The experiments of Professor Loeffler on the poisoning of 
the field-mice of Thessaly by means of germ-infected bread 
do not appear to have recommended themselves to the 
Commission appointed to consider the best means 
of dealing with this plague in Scotland. There is 
one point involved in the discussion of the plague of 
field-mice to which, I think, attention might be 
directed—presuming this point has not already received 
the attention of the scientists engaged in the investi- 
gation of the matter. This’ is the question of the periodic 
increase of the voles. What one might like to know is, 
wacther there is any evidence that, periodically, some 
amazing increase of the race takes place - It would seem as 
though this idea is founded on something more than mere 
speculation. For years nobody hears much or anything 
about the mice. Then comes a whole deluge of complaints 
about their ravages, due, of course, primarily, to the 
speedy increase of the race in a given locality. 


There is a creature called the lomumning, closely related to 
the voles, whereof mention has been m: ade i in this column. 
Now and then—perhaps I should say periodically—the lem- 
mings leave their mountain homes in Northern Europe in 
huge numbers, and travel straight to the sea, some going to 
the North Sea and the eastward migrants to the ‘Gulf of 
Bothnia. Arrived at the sea, the migration appears to end 
aimlessly—that is, to our eyes to- day. There seems no 
adequate reason for this clearing out of these rodents 
from their homes in the mountains. But with the eye of 
scientific faith, we are able to see a possible explan: i- 
tion of the march, in the existence of land where 
now rolls the sea. It is the old inherited instinct that led 
the lemmings of bygone ages to seek this land which 
operates on their descendants of to-di ay, and causes them 
to search for a haven which no longer exists. It is a thou- 
sand pities that the voles in the south of Scotland are not 
anit — and inspired by some kindred instinct. Their 
arrival at, say, the Solway Firth or the North Sea would 
be hail a with delight by the farmers, who, as things are, 
see their pasture-grounds made bare and barren ‘by the 
attack of these persistent enemies 

One of the most interesting points connected with plant- 
physiology is the assimilation and mode of production of 
the starches and sugars and other products which plants, as 
living manufacturers, make out of the raw materials supplied 
food. The ordinary green plant, out of water, 

carbonic acid gas, and a di ok of ammonia, m: akes 
resplendent beauty of the flower, the foliage it 
and all else that pertains to the plant- 
belongings. Thus, if we take the case of a potato-plant, 
we find that out of the matters absorbed by the root, and 
out of the carbonic-acid gas absorbed by the leaves, the leaf- 
cells manufacture starch. This starch, however, is not 
destined to remain in the leaf. Contrariwise, it has to be 
stored up in the tubers, there to form a reserve store—a 
_ l of . ‘po sit receipt at the bank of nutrition—whereon 

» plant can draw for the future necessities and exigencies 
of its | luli 

ew is the starch of the leaf conveyed to the tubers * 
The reply is that it is converted into a more soluble sub- 
tance—n umely, sugar, which easily passes down through 
the plant tissues, and thus arrives at the tubers in the 
gvround. There another chemical action occurs: the sugar 
is reconverted into starch, and is stored up as such, in the 
potatoes, awaiting the plant's demands, and incidentally, of 
providing man with an agreeable food- -product. I 
obse rve that of late days attention has been directed anew 
to this action by Herr Brasse, who tells us that the effect of 
inlight on the food is seen in the formation of starch, which, 
\v-the-way, can only be manufactured or built up under 
t vo conditions —the presence of light and the deve elopment of 
green colour or chlorophyll. Around and in the ce hlorophy ll- 

in the leaf-cells, the starch is oe Then 
comes its conversion into sugar—an action, by-the-way, 
familiarly illustrated in our own mouths, where the saliva 
the starches we eat into grape sugar, und an 
experiment which our liver is also capable of oi 
forming. Herr Brasse maintains that in the tubers 
espe ially, there goes on an action whic h is comparable to 
the effect of a cold surface in vaporising a volatile liquid 
enclosed within a cavity. The sugars endeavour to enter 
the cells of the tubers, in which the temperature is lower 
than that at which the sugar is formed, and it is therefore, 
iccording to Herr Brasse’s view, largely a matter of 
temperature, or, rather, of inequality of temperature 
which is the guiding principle in this action. 
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The foregoins g topic of the nisteitlen ol plants reminds me 
of certain new views regarding our own food and feeding 
which have been promulgated. “By means of careful experi- 
inentation on the living body, it has been shown that by 
giving large quantities of carbo-hydrates (stare thes and 

ugars) in cases in which there is present nitrogenous waste, 
such waste can be checked, and this even when a large 
quantity of nitrogenous food 1 is given to make up for the loss. 
It was also shown that fats have not the power possessed by 
the starches and sugars. This is an important hint for the 
= sician, of course. Then came a confirmation of the fact 
that starches and sugars are changed into fat, when a 
yerson is living on what is to be regarded as the fair and 
prope amount of both classes of foods—nitrogenous and 
non-nitrogenous. Along with the increase of fat, under 
these circumstances, there also occurs a slight increase of the 
nitrogenous constituents of the body. 

Another interesting point was that in which it was 
hown that if a fat person had his food cut down to an 
amount adapted for the nutrition of a child of from 

sven to ten years, there will occur a reduction in his fat, 
if F his food be made to contain an increase of nitrogenous 
matters, these last being famuiarly represented by white of 
ees. juice of meat, the casein of milk, and like substances. 
While the fat is reduced, there also occurs a storage of 
nitrogenous constituents. These views accord with what 
we know already of food-assimilation and the treatment of 

For those who complain of their ‘‘ too, too solid 
there is, therefore, plenty of hope, from the scientific 
return to the normal bulk. 
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CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 

Dr F Sr (Camberwell) Where do you put the B King in No. 2555 to allow 
2. Kt takes B, mate? In your problem, 1. Kt to R 6th yields another 
solution. The dual you defend shall be further considered. 

W Percy Hixp.—Kindly send another diagram of your last contribution 
for early publication. The original has been so injured we are not sure 
we can set the position up correctly. 

W R B (Plymouth).—The reply in No. 2554 to 1. K to B 4th is Q to 
Kt 4th (ch), 2. K takes Q, 3. Bmates. We always give credit if some of the 
main lines of the solution are given, although this is a case where our 
policy is open to criticism. 

C E P (Kensington).—Problem No. 2555 has proved a pitfall for many of 
our solvers ; we are afraid you must still be numbered among its victims. 

E B Scuwany.—We have not come to your problem yet, there are so many 
to look at. 

Rev. W P Wittrams.—Thanks ; 

R W Seaton.—You must send a new diagram. 


Vi (Turkey).—1. Q to K 7th (ch), followed by 2. 
solution of your problem. 

W Bippte.—Your problem is accepted. 

Correct Sotutions or Propiems Nos. 2548 to 2550 received from O H B 
Barkly East); of No. 2552 from F A Hollway (Grand Rapids, Mich) ; 
of 2558 from W H Thompson (Tenerife), F A Hollway, and Freeman C 
Griswold (Boston); of 2554 from J Marshall and W H Thompson; of 
No. 2555 from H 8 Brandreth, T Roberts. Captain J A Challice (Great Yar- 
mouth) and Julia Short (Exeter); of No. 2556 from E W Brook, Vi 
Turkey), A W Hamilton-Gell (Exeter), Captain J A Challice, E 8 R 
(Tipperary), and Victorino Aoiz y del Frago. 


ILL 


they shall be examined. 


Kt to K 6th, is another 


Propiem No. 2557 received from J Hodgson 
Folkestone), J C Ireland, H 8 Brandreth, 
Plymouth), R Worters (Canterbury), 
Glasgow), R W Giles (York), 
Nigel, Shadforth, Mrs Kelly (of 


Correct SoLvutTions or 
Maidstone), M A Eyre 
Martin F, WP Hind, W RB 
Dawn, T G (Ware), Fr Fernando 
Hereward, J Dixon, H B Hurford, 
Kelly), R H Brooks, Mrs Wilson Plymouth , Bluet, Reynolds (York), 
T Roberts, Julia Short, E W Brook, C M A B, A W Hamilton-Gell, 
AE McC (Kingston), Victorino Aoiz y hel Frago, F J Knight, W R Raillem, 
Odiham Club, A Newm: an, A S Horrex (Peterborough), W Guy, jun. 
Johnstone, N.B.), C E Perugini, Dr F St, E Louden, Sorrento (Dawlish), 
H D Clark Pepler’ York , J F Moon, W A Barnard, E E H, G T Hughes 
Athy), W Wright, Joseph Willeock (Chester), J Henry Fryer, Charles 
Burnett, J C Dell (York), G H Capper, L Desanges, and M Burke. 


By X. Hawkins. 
BLACK. 
K to Q 4th 
Q takes Q 


Sotvtion oF Prosiem No. 2556. 
WHITE. 
1. B to Kt sq 
2. Q to K 8th 
3. Kt takes P. Mate. 
If Black play 1. K takes P, 2.Q to B &th (ch 
Q 4th (ch), mating in each case next move 


aud if 1. Kto B6éth, then 2. Kt to 


PROBLEM No. 
By Dr. F. Sreicass. 
BLACK. 





"WW; LY Y 
“Uy Kop \; Z yy 
Wa ; Wa 


YMA 
Y, 


WY, 


a” Y hy \; WY Yj 
bd Yuh Wd 
y/ ] a Z Y 


Wa YY 


i ttf 
Z 


Y, YY 
Uy; Yffy YJ 
i — - Yb 


WHITE. 


Yj 











White to play, and mate in three moves. 


CHESS IN LONDON. 

Game played at the Divan between Mr. Birp and the Rev. H. Cuapway 
consu!ting against Messrs. Rottoxp and Vas Vier. 
(Evans Gambit. 

prack (R& V. wits (B. &C. 
P to K 4th check by Kt to R7 
Kt to Q B 3rd Queen. | 
B to B 4th 14. 
B takes P 15. P to B 5th 
B to R 4th | 16. P to B 6th 
P takes P | 17. P to K 5th 
P takes I White could surely have won a 
recognised line © ‘ R t ard ich Pt 
or Q to K 2nd 
serious check 
was an experi- | 


BLACK R. & V. 
losing hi 


waite B. & C. 

1. P to K 4th 

2. Kt to K B 3rd 
3. B to B 4th 

4. Pto Q Kt 4th 
5. P to B 3rd 

6. P to Q 4th 

7. Q to Kt 3rd 

Deviating from the 
play, which is Q to B 3rd 
defending the somewhat 
Probably the text move 
ment. 

8. B takes P (ch 
9. Castles 
10. B takes Kt 
11. Kt to Kt 5th 
12. P to B 4th 
13. K to R s« 
14. Q to Q Sth 

Threatening P to B Sth, which is ernsh- 
ing, as Black could not defend the fatal 


th without 


R to R sq 
Qto K sq 
P to Kt 3rd 


Kt to K 3rd 
Q to K 2nd 
Q takes Kt 
K to K 2nd 
R takes Q 


. Pto Bith 

9. Kt takes Kt ch 
. B to R 6th ‘ch 
. Pto B 8th aQ 


K to B sq } 
Q to B 3rd 
R takes B 
Q to Kt 3rd 
B to Kt 3rd (ch) | 
Kt to Q 5th 2 


ch 
. B takes R (ch), and wins. 
The game is sparkling and instructive, 
but from an early stage it is evident that 
Black's game is hopeless 


The annual report of the City of London Chess Club, just issued, brings 
to a close another year of prosperity and success for this great London 
organisation. We are glad to notice that the new committee does not mean 
to rest on the laurels already won, but is intent on displaying the same spirit 
and energy as that which animates the young and vigorous rivals that are 
elsewhere springing up. Long may the famous old City club keep its place 
of pride. 

The annual dinner of the City Club has been fixed for Monday, May 8, 
and its annual match with the St. George’s Club for Wedne lay, May 28 

The return match between Kent and Sussex was played on April 13 at 
Ashford, when the home county made great efforts to reverse the result of 
the first match. In this, however, they were disappointed, Sussex again 
winning with the substantial majority of four games, the score being, 
Sussex, 9}; Kent, 5} 

In the gambit tournament —_ decided at the Metropolitan Chess Club, 
Mr. Jacobs, slightly favoured by good fertune, won the final struggle with 
Mr. Ward, and secures the leadership of the first-class section. 

The handicap at the St. George’s Chess Club, which has been carried on 
under the condition of all playing level, but each receiving or owing points 
according to respective skill, has just terminated. Mr. Jones Bateman and 
Mr. Jackson tied with a score of 24}, and Mr. Gunsberg came in third with 
24. He, however, did not lose a single game, two draws and one point owed 
being his deficiency from a highest possible. 

The British Chess Club have agreed, as far as they are concerned, to a 
triangular match between the St. George's, the British, and the City. 

A communication from Dr. Lasker, of Eberfeld, Prussia, proposing to 
play a match by correspondence with some strong player, has been posted 
on the notice-board of the City Club. 

The Athenzum and the Ludgate Cireus Clubs have arranged to play 
matches with the City Club on a date to be fixed later on. 

The match between the Sussex County Association and the City Club 
has, at the request of the former, been postponed till June 10. 


Ws 
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LADIES’ “COLUMN 
BY MRS, FENWICK-MILLER. 


Uncommonly smart, even for a ‘‘smart” wedding, was the 
ceremony that united Lord Arthur Grosvenor, eldest sur- 

viving son of the Duke of Westminster (but not his heir, 

as the deceased eldest son, Earl Grosvenor, left a little 
son who is now heir to the dukedom), to Miss Sheffield, 
sister of Sir B. Sheffield, and daughter of a lady who, as is 
customary in English society, still bears her dead husband's 
name instead of that of her present husband in order that 
she may thusremain ‘‘ Lady” instead of descending into 
“Mrs.” Lady Sheffield’s husband, Colonel St. Quentin, gave 
the bride away. Lady Sheffield presented her daughter with 
the exquisite lace with which the bridal gown was trimmed, 
and she herself wore, as trimming on a moss-green velvet 
dress, another priceless piece of the same delightful fabric, a 
Point d’Alengon flounce that was once the property of a 
Dauphiness of France, and has the fleur-de-lis and 
distinguishing arms worked into its pattern. The 
bride’s dress was cream satin, the deep lace forming a 
flounce to the knee, where it was fixed with detached bows 
of ribbon and sprays of orange-blossom, and headed by a 
rouleau of satin. A second and narrower flounce of lace 
was put round midway between the waist and the knee ; 
and more of the same lovely fabric trimmed the bodice in a 
zouave shape, while the enormously wide satin sleeves 
were slashed to allow of more lace being drawn through. 
The travelling gown was of that most fashionable material, 
crépon, in a dark yet bright shade of blue; the skirt was 
trimmed with five graduated bands of velvet of the same 
colour, and the bodice was elaborately adorned with jet 
and with pink silk at the top. 

In the church, as well as in the trousseau, the extent to 
which strong, decided colours have ousted the tender and 
esthetic shades that have so long prevailed was the most 
interesting feature. Velvet and crépon were the materials 
of which the majority of the dresses were in the main con- 
structed, but all were lit up by revers, or wide vests from 
neck to bust, or deep frills over the shoulders, or other 
conspicuous ornamentation of some very bright-coloured 
silk, or satin, or mousselin-de-soie laid lightly over a 
strong tint. Violet, a very uncompromising violet too, 
was the leading hue as one looked round; but sky-blue, 
grass-green, and plaid in which all the colours of the 
rainbow mingled were frequently seen. On the other 
hand, black satin and black moiré were used to trim and 
tone down the brightest gowns. Among the trousseau 
gowns are two of the Westminster racing colours -yellow 
and black—-an impossible gaiety even last season, but all 
right this year. Another of the bride’s dresses is in shot 
red and green tweed, with a loose-fronted coat of the 
same to be worn over a blouse of shot red and green silk, 
Another is a combination of violet and grey, made in the 
same style. No bright are even ‘tailor’ dresses now 
becoming. 


THE 


Among the wedding presents were several opals, which 
it may be inferred are favourite stones with the bride, 
Her brother gave her a very beautiful one set as a brooch 
and pendant, and the Countess of Lonsdale gave two mors 
one in a bangle and the other in a bar brooc h. I ady Arthur 
Grosvenor is obvious ly above the silly and groundless 
superstition that this most beautiful stone is ** unlucky.” 
The Queen is above it also, for she has all her life been 
an opal collector, so it is not surprising to hear that the 
key which is to be presented to her Majesty as the means 
of opening the new Imperial Institute is to be adorned with 
a large and fine opal in the centre of the handle, the stone 
being the gift of the Colony of Queensland, from which 
many of the best opals come. It was held by the ancient 

tomans that all precious stones had some distinctive virtue 
to confer on their but the opal, as it held th 
tones of all gems captured in its deep heart, was also 
believed to have the powers of all the rest in its single gift, 
and, so far from being unlucky, was held to be the most 
fortunate of all for its owner. Lady Arthur Grosyenor's 
friends will hope that she may have a lot happy enough to 
uid in demolishing our contrary prevalent superstition. 
But the fact is that Fashion rules in jewellery as in all 
and the manager of the Goldsmiths’ and Silver- 
smiths’ Company in Regent Street recently assured me, 
from the experience of that great business, that the 
fashion for opals is rapidly growing. 


p ISSECSSOTS, 


else, 


in this direction is the 
It is in lockets in 


A curious fancy of the moment 
revival of the heart shape in jewellery. 
particular that this design is being made, and, what is 
another thing altogether, being worn. The locket, so 
long utterly out of fashion, 1s being once more fashionably 
donned. It is, of course, part of the revival of ancient 
fashion generally, and it gives an old-world look at once to 
see a little gold locket on a tiny gold chain dangling on the 
bosom. I learn, indeed, that in Paris ladies are even 
beginning to wear these same ornaments drooping on the 
forehead when in evening dress! This style of trimming 
the brow was common in the E mpire days. The engraved 
portrait of Madame De Staél on my study wall shows that 
clever lady in a low gown and a ferocious turban of 
some striped material, relieved by a little dangling forehead 
pendant in front. Such an ornament has prevailed from 
time to time, at any rate since Elizabethan days - that 
great statesman, but most feminine Sovereign, having 
generally worn what was then known as a “bob jewel.” 
Hers was usually an immense pearl of great price, and of 
a pear shape. As we are apparently set on reviving old 
fashions of every description, we may be coming to this; 
and I think it would be very becoming to many of us. 
After all, it is the jewellers who profit by these whims, 
and they are, no doubt, at the bottom of many vagaries 
of fashion. To attribute ‘‘luck” or the reverse to a 
particular design or stone is one of the most convenient 
ways of pushing sales of novelties. A few seasons ago it 
was the lizard that was said to be a “lucky” shape; then 
the pig, and next the spider. Now the Parisian merchants 
are affixing the same promise to all articles made in the 
shape of the swan, for no reason that can be imagined but 
that it lends itself to a lame pun—cygne de bonheur. Some 
of the most unexpected people are found giving in to such 
whims. One of our Princes, and the very sternest of our 
judges, each has riveted on his wrist a‘ lucky bangle” or 
porte-bonheur, 
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LUCERNE. 


THE QUEEN OF SWISS 
RESORTS. 


- ——°(' — 


































up the Biirgenstock; or Stansstad for the 
electric railway on the famous Stanserhorn, 
Then short railway trips may be made over 
the Brunig to Meiringen, to the curious 
monastery of Einsiedeln, along the Lake 
Valley to Lenzburg, and the Gotthard Line 
to Gischenen. LUCERNE is in itself the 
loveliest spot in Switzerland, and possesses many 
curiosities and antiquities. In recent years 
the town has been greatly improved; it 
possesses some of the finest hotels in Europe, 
as well as numerous pensions, villas, and 
. - ? = . 3 apartments, which may be had at reasonable 
= : ’ a ? 3 rates, LUCERNE is only twenty-four hours 





I UCERNE (437 métres above sea) has long 

4 . on 
been recognised as the most beautiful of 

all the resorts of Switzerland as well as the 


most central for the purposes of touring, being a n = eS P . 
situated at the foot of the picturesque Lake 0 (OO) a i a aH _ pies a from London, and twelve from Paris, and a 
of the Four Cantons and the terminus of ua y ¢ f % M path . week’s visit may be paid to this charming 


spot by English visitors at a cost of £10 sterling, 
railway fare and all expenses included. The 
Illustration shows Lucerne with the new Sea 
Bridge and the old quaint Chapel Bridge and 
Water-Tower, with Mount Pilatus in the back- 
ground. For the further assistance of tourists 
an OFFICIAL ENQUIRY OFFICE has just 
been opened by the town. Any further par- 
ticulars may be obtained there, and a compli- 
mentary guide to Central Switzerland, richly 
illustrated, and with maps, is forwarded, free 
of charge, on written application, to all parts of 
the world. 


several railway systems, including the Gotthard u 
Line, that over the Brunig Pass, the lines to 
Bale, to Berne, and to Ziirich, so that an 
almost endless number of Exeursions may 
be made. Visitors taking up residence at 
LUCERNE may arrange some charming tour 
daily for several weeks —as the Lake of 
Brunnen and Fluclen, that romantic portion 
famous for the associations with William Tell ; 
to Seelisberg and the Rutli; to Weggis and 
Vitznau for ascents of the Rigi; to Alpnach 
for Mount Pilatus; to Kiissnacht for Tell’s 
Chapel, or to Kehrsiten for the electric railway 








MESSRS. JAY, being fully prepared with Novelties for the present season 
in all the leading departments of their Establishment, have the honour to invite 
inspection, not only from ladies who are in mourning, but from all ladies requiring 
fashionable Costumes, Mantles, or Millinery either in Black, Black and 
White, Grey or Petunia, assuring those who honour them by a visit that they 
will here find an _ unrivalled collection of Parisian Novelties, from which 
orders are executed to suit individual requirement, special attention being at all 
times devoted to producing that result which will be most becoming to the 
wearer. Regent Street, London. 





Aus GUVUDS SOLD AT WHOLESALE PRICES. Designs are exact size, and all Goods sent Free and Safe by Post. Illustrated Catalogue of Novelties Post Free: 

SPECIAL.—Old Gold and Silver and Precious Stones taken in a 
or Bought for Cash. Valuations made for Probate at 9 Specially 
Low Rate. Old Jewellery Kemodelled, 
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5 3 whole Pearle. a meiitiors. 4 New Diamond Brooch, containing 23 Diamonds and 1 whule 
Rose Diamonds, and 2 Rubies or Sap- Peat | 4s. Bracelet to match, £5 5s. 

hires, £4 4s, Bracelet to match, with Brooch and Bangle for 1892 can still be had. 
Rubies or Sapphires instead of Pearls, 
£8 15s. 









New Spray Brooch or Hair-pin 


- Best Gold Brooch, set with choice Pearls, 
containing 38 Diamonds and 1 Pearl, £5 Ss. £ 


115s, All Gold, £1 5s. 








New Ribbon and Heart Bar Brovuch, 
containing 31 Brilliante and 
2 Pearls, £5 1s. 














New Double- 4 . Heart and Ribho 
Bar Brooch,con- taining 31 Bril- 
liants aud 1 Pearl, Stones set transparent, £5 15s. 















HANDSOME DIAMOND TIARA. 
Forms 5 separate Brooches or Hairpins complete 100 Guineas—or 


can be separated, Largest size, £30; second size, £25 10g,; third 
size, £17 15s, All stones set transparent. s.i 


New Scarf Pin, Stones set 

transparent Rubies and 
= Diamonds, 308, Sapphires 

and Diamonds, same price. 





















New Double-Heart Brooch, 

containing 13 Rubies or 

Sapphiresand 27 Brilliants, 

Stones set transparent, 
£5 5s. 





Best Gold Brooch, set with 2 
Brilliants, 50s. or With 2 
Pearis, 428, 







Navy Stores.” 
vy Court Circular. 






New Ruby and Dia" 
mond Pendant, con- 











4 
Best Gold Pen- 
dant, set with 





earl Centre, 





no Roses, with whole 
£5 5s. 












Pearl Bead @ New Moon Brooch, containing 25 cl Whi 
Necklace for Brilliants, £21 Smaller size ¥ Game B a 
above, £5 5s. YS in Rose Diamonds, Bid ibe oka a” 







New Best Gold Bracelet, containing 13 Brilliants and 3 Rubies 


with 6 fine Brillinnts £3 ers or 
Vik > 
4a.” or Sapphires, £8 17s. 6d 


a fine whole Pearl. 


New Bracelet, £10 10s., set 
1 Ruby and Sapphire, and 





Illustrated List 


quarter ch ming 
Grandfather and 
Bracket Clocks 
at specially re- 
duced prices. 
For Wedding 
Gifts or present 
ations they are 
admittedly one 
of the most use- 
ful & recherché 
presents. 
Makers of the 
clocks at the 





j Th Necklace with centre Stone, Size 21 
5 Rubies and 5 . ' rly graduate , 50. 
4 Sapphires a 5 Beiiiente, or Fine Diamond Collet Necklace, Properly graduated, £1000, Size 20, £950. 
set chesshoard style. mounted 8ize of Illustration, Diamonds 5!ze 19, £900, Size 18, £850. Size Ay, £000. New Cluster Ring, con- 
in 18 carat Gold. Stones set of the best quality centre Stune zee ig hey bh > —- joe taining 8 Brilliants and 1 
" weighs about 5 carats, the 5/40 te, . Size l2 Ss , £500, > oe 
transparent, £10 10s. smallest 3 grains, Price, com- Size 10,£450. Size 9,’ £400, Size 8, £350. Ruby or Sapphire, £8 15s. 
plete 50. - Size 7, £300. Size 6, £250, Size 5, £200, 
: - Size 4, £150, Size 3, £125, Size 2, £100. 
Refore buying a Present 


z¢ 4 4 4 vy in Silver Plate please write 
a> 7 for our SPECIAL LIST of 







Bailey's, and 
Savoy Hotels. 
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a . 7 ¥ \ Ni) » 2» en ry SILVER Goons, post tree, 
NOTICE..We have had eS j ¥ Y\ PS ia 7) rae from 10s. Gd. to 100 
Handsome Diamond Pendant.4°?, Many letters asking a2 . y ~ ys ox “A ” A a) . y CAUTION. Guineas, admitted by the 
containing 50 Brilliants,no Roses, | hether our Diamonds 2s The Association of Diamond Mer- Press a nd a — 
chants regret to have to Caution ualque and extensive stoe 





- ol Se eee a Hairpin, Tthatallour precious stonesarereal: Purchasers against inferior imitati ft in Londen. 
Stones s ansparent,£17 158. | also all Metals we use. We do not sell their goods, and of te notify that thete only 


or keep Imitation Goods of any sort. address is as under— 


THE ASSOCIATION OF DIAMOND MERCHANTS JEWELLER 
6. GRAND NOTEL BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, W.C, Diamond Cutting nel pon Io gaa ne Ruspoli, London. 











NY” 1 v7 1 y 7 
are real, we hereby beg to state J 
== < NA == | 
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ART NOTES. 

The loan exhibition of Meissonier’s works to which 
Messrs. Tooth have given hospitality in the Haymarket 
is, in a great measure, a repetition of the display recently 
made in Paris for similar charitable objects. The collection 
is largely made up of the drawings and studies which the 
artist subsequently adopted for his finished pictures ; and 
nothing can be more useful for those who wish to see how 
success is attained and, with all due submission to the 
New English Art, attainable. Meissonier’s work was 
incessant. From the time when he first began to execute 
woodcuts for Curmer’s popular publications until the day of 
his death he never ceased the pursuit of his art. The walls 
of these rooms bear testimony to his persistent effort after 
perfection. Dozens of sketches were made and rejected 
before he was satisfied, or were, as he _ thought, 
ready for introduction into his finished pictures. Those 
we know best by reproduction give but a_ slight 
idea of the range of Meissonier’s aims and ambition. 
He tried his hand on many styles, which, finding them 
unsuitable to his talent, he abandoned. Among such are 
the sketches for the ‘* Concert” (39), a group of full-length 
tigures of ladies in a drawing-room—a subject to which he 
returned on several occasions—studies of Venice canals and 
buildings, and even landscapes. But it is as a painter of 
soldiers of all times since Henri IV., of postillions in their 
picturesque costumes, and of noblemen in the days of their 
finery that he delighted. 

For his larger pictures—if we except ‘* La Rixe,” lent 
by her Majesty, and, perhaps, the most complete of all 
Meissonier’s works—the Napoleon cycle, with its brilliant 
surroundings, was that which most inspired and stimulated 
his most successful work. The story of the Empire in its 
glory is seen in this exhibition in the two works known as 
** 1806” and ** 1807,” when it was at the height of its 
meteoric splendour. Its eclipse, as shown in * 1814,” is 
uufortunately absent ; but there are numerous studies which 
give a clue to the pains which Meissonier devoted to this 
most impressive and most pathetic of all his productions. 
Altogether upwards of a thousand drawings and pictures 
are here brought together, and the opportunity of studying 
the works of this truly ‘ grand Francais” should not be 
missed by any who care for art in any country. 


At the French Gallery (Pall Mall) Mr. Wallis returns 
once more to the works of foreign artists, among whom 
the Spaniard, Senor Pradilla, occupies the most prominent 
position, being represented by more than score of 
pictures in various styles. Frankly speaking, the 
artist's career is more interesting and more original 
than his work. He began life as a house painter in 
Seville, studied at Madrid, and afterwards at Paris. For 
the last fourteen years distinctions have been showered 
upon him, and in return he has given proof of great 
industry and some sense of colour. Very seldom, how- 
ever, does he show himself able to express any deep 
feeling or emotion, the single work, *‘ The Stations of the 


Cross” (38), with its subdued colouring and _ reverent 
groups of pilgrims, being almost the only instance of 
sentiment. As for the two large gallery pictures dealing 
with the Fall of Granada, except for the drawing of 
the horses, they have little to command attention; 
and one cannot help feeling that such subjects as the 
bright group of workers in ‘‘A Summer's Morning” 
(48) are better suited to Seftor Pradilla’s powers. Among 
the other pictures in the room are a ‘‘ Brittany Homestead,” 
by Bastien-Lepage ; ‘‘ Le Pare Monceaux,” by J. Béraud, 
and ‘* A First Communion,” by Lhermitte—all of which 
are excellent in their several ways. Professor K. Heffner 
is either following our own Mr. Leader or being followed 
by him, as they seem to produce almost identical studies 
of the Thames and its backwaters. M. Castres’ ‘‘ Convoy 
of Wounded,” traversing a snow-covered plain, shows 
much careful work, marred by ignorance of the delicate 
tones of such a landscape; while M. Corcos’ ‘*‘ Summer- 
time,” the study of a girl’s head and bust, is a clever 
academic work, in which a still more difficult problem of 
light and value has been approached and not solved. 


The ‘‘one man” exhibition has of late years thrown 
the ‘‘ one picture” exhibition very much into the back- 
ground, for the public, who were formerly ready to pay 
to see a single specimen of an artist's powers, now desire to 
judge of his industry as well as of his talent. Just now, 
however, in very opposite quarters of the town are two 
‘** devotional’ works which appeal for public recognition. 
Sir Noel Paton, the Queen’s Limner in Scotland, hasa good 
deal faded out of the knowledge of Londoners—albeit he 
once occupied a foremost place among those who followed the 
pre-Raphaelite movement. In his earlier works he showed 
strong Imaginative power, and not a little force in expres- 
sion. Latterly he has turned both qualities to devotional 
subjects. ** De Profundis,” now on view at Messrs. Graves’s, 
Pall Mall, is the latest example of his art. Christ is repre- 
sented as a shepherd on the ledge of rock which surmounts 
an abyss, from the depths of which a female figure with 
bruised butterfly wings has climbed. Her strength is 
rapidly failing her, but the Saviour stretches out His hands, 
and in a moment she will be safe on the highest point, 
behind which the sunny landscape and distant blue moun- 
tains stretch out as a home for the weary wanderer. It 
may seem churlish to add that the picture would be more 
interesting without the explanation of the painter's 
intention. 

The other devotional picture, ‘*The Children of Zion,” 
painted by Mrs. Melville (International Gallery, 245, 
Tottenham Court Road), is a work as full of figures as Sir 
Noel Paton’s is bare. Christ in the golden haze of the Ever- 
lasting Hills is gathering His lambs into His fold—the 
children of all nations and of all types. In a composition 
of this nature, made up chiefly of young children, of whom 
form rather than feature constitutes the beauty, there 
cannot fail to be attractive groups and individual figures ; 


but the work is conceived upon a scale which would have 


taxed powers far beyond those possessed by Mrs. Melville. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 
A very early palimpsest copy of the okl Syriac Gospels has 
been discovered in the Convent of St. Catherine, on Mount 
Sinai, by Mrs. Lewis, of Cambridge. Mrs. Lewis, who is 
herself an accomplished Orientalist, has had the help of 
Mr. Rendel Harris, the Reader in Palswography at the 
University of Cambridge, in deciphering it, and the results 
are very interesting. The manuscript wants the last twelve 
verses of the Gospel of St. Mark, and thus confirms Dr. Hort, 
as against Dean Burgon. It also reads ‘* goodwill to men,” 
instead of ‘‘men of goodwill,” in the angelic hymn—in 
this case going against modern criticism. Mrs. Lewis is the 
widow of the late learned Rey. 8. 8. Lewis, of Cambridge. 
She, along with her sister, hus made a very handsome offer 
to the English Presbyterians of money and a site, in case 
they transfer their college from London to Cambridge. 
Mrs. Lewis and Mr. Harris have just arrived at Cambridge, 
and will, no doubt, soon give an account of their researches. 

Professor Henry Drummond delivered the first of the 
Lowell Lectures, on the Evolution of Man, at Boston, 
U.S.A., on April 4, and was to continue the course, giving 
two lectures weekly for five weeks. Very great interest 
has been shown in these lectures. I understand Professor 
Drummond will pronounce strongly for the evolution theory, 
and argue that, when properly understood, it strengthens 
instead of weakens the faith in Christianity. 

Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson, on the occasion of his visit 
to Sydney, has been entertained by the Presbyterians of 
that city, in recognition of his eminence as a man of letters 
and as a Presbyterian by birth and conviction. Mr. 
Stevenson’s maternal grandfather was minister of Colinton, 
near Edinburgh, and is charmingly portrayed in one of 
the delightful ** Memories and Portraits.” 

Professor W. M. Ramsay’s work on ‘ Christianity in 
the Roman Empire” has been presented to the Pope. His 
Holiness has been deeply interested in Professor Ramsay's 
investigations in Asia Minor. 

The new edition of Smith’s ** Dictionary of the Bible” 
is at last announced by Mr. Murray. I am not sure that I 
correctly understand the advertisement, but it seems to 
mean that only the first volume will be revised. The 
revision in this case is, apparently, most thorough and 
adequate, but it will be a grave misfortune if the second 
and third volumes are not done on a corresponding scale. 
Over 30,000 sets of this dictionary have been sold—an 
impressive tribute to its great value and to the interest 
taken in Biblical studies. 

The agitation against the Welsh Suspensory Bill is still 
carried on with great vigour. The number of petitions 
received is astonishing, and it is said that they are largely 
signed by Nonconformists. Some Churchmen have indicated 
their dissent. They regard Disestablishment in Wales as 
inevitable, and advise that it be quietly accepted. Among 
these are Prebendary Eyton and Canon Bulstrode. But 

» Church seems to be practically unanimous, so far at 

ast as the clergy are concerned, both against the Sus- 
pensory Bill and Irish Home Ruie. : 











SPECIAL 


THE MANUFACTURING 


ANNOUNCEMENT ! 


GOLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 


112, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


beg to intimate that the business of the 


GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE, LIMITED (late 


A. B. Savory & Sons), is sold and transferred 


11 & 12, CORNHILL, E.C. 


to the GOLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ 
COMPANY, 112, Regent Street, W. 


The COMPANY would direct attention 
of the 
Director of the GOLDSMITHS' ALLIANCE, 
LIMITED, Sir Joseph Savory, Bart., M.P.., 


and although no immediate purchase may 


to the annexed letter 


be contemplated, they 
of their 


the finest in Europe. 


invite an inspection 


Stock, which is admitted to 


Managing’ 





that you will 


be 


“ (Signed) 


“411 & 12, Cornhill, E.C., 
“March 28th, 1898. 


“We have much pleasure in intimating that 
we have disposed of the Plant, Machinery, Book 
Debts, and Goodwill of our old-established firm to 
the Manufacturing GOLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ 
COMPANY, 112, REGENT STREET, W. 


“We have every confidence in 


asking you 


to transfer your custom to them, as our know- 
ledge of their system of conducting their business, 
and their great success, enables us to assure you 
receive every satisfaction in any 


dealings you may have with them. 


GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE, LIMITED. 


J. Savory.” 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 
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LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY 
JRIGHTON.—FREQUENT TRAINS 
From Victoria and London Bridge Termini. 
Also Trains in connection from Kensington, (Addison Road) 
Keturn Tickets, London to Brighton, available one mouth 
Cheap First Class Day Tickets to Brighton every Weekday 
From Victoria l0u.m. Fare 12s. 6d., Including Pullman Car 
Cheap Half-Guinea First Class Day Tickets to Brighton 
From Victoria and London Bridge every Saturday, 
Admitting to the Grand Aquarium and Royal Pavilion 
Cheap First Class Day Tickets to Brighton every Sunday 
From Victoria at 10.45 a.m. and 12.15 p.m. Fare 10s. 
Cheap Saturday and Sunday to Sunday, Monday, or Tuesday 
Return Tickets from London, 1s., 8s. 6d., and 6s. 4d. 
Pullman Cars run in London and Brighton Fast Trains. 
Chrough Bookings to Brighton from Principal Stations 
On the Railways ip the Northern and Midland Districts 


| ASTINGS ST. LEONARDS, AND 
| EAS) BOURNE.—Fast Trains every Weekday 

From Victoria—9.50 a.m., 12 noon, 1.30 p.m., and 327 p.m., alse 
4.30 p.m, and 5.40 p.m. to Eastbourne only 

Frou London Bridge—9.45 a.m,, 12.5 pam., 2.5 pan., 4.5 pam 
and 5.5 pan 


W ORTHING. — Every “Weekday Cheap | 


First Class Day Tickets from Victoria 10 aan. Fare | 


Is. 6d., including Pullman Car between Victoria and Brighton 


very Saturday Cheap First Class Day Tickets from Victoria | 
Ils 


W.40 a.m, Fare il 


| JARIS.—SHORTEST, CHEAPEST ROUTE. 
Vii NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN 


Improved Special Express Service (Weekdays and Sundays) 


London to Paris (1, 2. 5 Class Paris to London (1, 2, 3 Class 
Victoria dep. 8.40 p.m. | Paris . dep. 8.00 p.m 
London Bridge 90 | landon Bridge arr. 7.40 a.m 
Paris arr. 8.0 a.m. ! Victoria » 740 
Fares—Single, Virst, 34s. 7d. ; Second, 25s. 7d Phird, 188. 7d 
Return, First, 58s, 4d. ; Second, 428. 4d.; Third, 458, 3d 


: Second, 42% 3. tad. 
Powerful Steamers, with excellent Deck and other Cabins 


Commencing May 1, a Special Express Day Service (Week 
days and Sundays) will be run as under 


London to Paris (1 & 2Class). Paris to London (1 & 2 Class 
Victorian dep, 9.0 a.m. | Paris dep. 9.0 a.m, 
London Bridge 9.0 | London Bridge arr. 7.0 p.m. 
Paris .. arr. 6.50 p.m. | Victoria Ci. 


This Day Express Service will be in addition to the Fixed 
Express Night Service (Ist, 2nd, and 3rd Class), which will be 
continued as above 


peor FULL PARTICULARS see Time Books 

and Handbilis, to be obtained at the Stations, and at the 
following Branch Offices, where Tickets may also be obtained 
West-t 


nd General Offices, 28, Regent Circus, Piccadilly, and 
* tirand Hotel Buildings, Trafalgar Square Hay's Agency, 
Cornhill; Cook's Office, Ludgate Circus; and Gaze's Office, 
! Strand 
(By Order A. Sane, Secretary and General Manager, 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
No. Ll will be Published early in May 


(HE PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 


pte PALL MALL MAGAZINE, "Rie! 
SHILLING 
pe PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


Will contain contributions 
from all the most popular 
Authors of the Day 

Ilustration by leadit 
Artists and Engravers will 
made a prominent feature 


(PHE PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


(HE PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 
(PHE PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


iterary and artisti el 
ence will be aimed at Will 
» conducted on strictly non 


l 

} 

' 

political lines, and champion 
the views of no particular 
party 

ed to the publication of fiction 

cor 


Considerable space will be devot . 
npleted in each number, and 


in the form of short stories, to be 
erial tales by well-known writers 
In the development of Art reproduction in its most refined and 
perfec meuctors of the PALL MALL MAGAZINE 
will make special efforts to obtain a position for it second to none 
Offices : 18, Charing Cross Road, W 
Gerorek Rovurteper and Sons (Limited), Publishers 


aspects the ¢ 


THE CHARING CROSS BANK 
(Established 1870, 23 Years), 
2, BEDFORD STREET, CHARING CROSS, LONDON, W.4 
apital, £900,000. Reserve Fund, £100,000 


LOANS GRANTED, £30 to £5000, 


frown or Country, on approved Promi rv Notes, Mor gue 
of Furniture, Trade and Farm Stock, Life Policies, Reversi on 

Plate, Jewellery, Stocks, Shares, Freehold and Leasehold 
Property, & 


Special facilities to all requiring Banking accounts 
t wed current accounts on the 
when not drawn below £20. 


Deposits of £10 and upwards received as under :— 














The highest standard of [ 


| 





| 
| 
} 


5 per cent. per annum, subject to S months’ notice of withdrawal. | 
‘ 


lz 
Special terms for larger amounts Interest paid quarterly 
Free of Income Tax 
Write or call for Prospectus 
A. Witttames, Manager 


(SULLETON'S HERALDIC: OFFICE 


(Established half a century).—Searches and Authentic 
Information respecting Family Arma and Pedigrees Crest 
and Motto in heraldic colours, 7s. 6d Book-plates engraved 
in Modern and Mediwval styles. Heraldic Seal pogrering 

y 


ILLUMINATED ADDRESSES ON VELLUM 
i, 4 


Prospectus post free.—25, Cranbourn Street, London, Wt 


( {ULLETON’S GUINEA BOX of CRESTED 
STATIONERY.—Best quality Paper and Square Court 
Envelopes, all stamped in colour with Crest, or with Monogram 


r Address No charge for engraving steel die. Signet rings 
i avat, from 4 Card plate and 4) best visiting cards, 2s. sd 
lacie $ Wedding and invitation cards. Specimens free 
25. Cranbourn Street, Londou, W.4 








A GOOD ARTICLE AT A FAIR PRICE IS THE TRUEST ECONOMY. 


CARR’S PATENT (Stamped Quality) Ladder Tapes are made only from the very best material. They last much longer 
than the cheaper kinds, and are in all respects far superior to the many imitations which are now being offered for sale. 

The only sure guarantee for getting the right make is to see that the name * CARR'S” is stamped on one of the 
interwoven cross tapes in each yard, as shown in above sketch. 

ae Ask for “CARR'S” stamped quality Ladder Tape. g@ lT'rom all Ironmongers and Furnishing Drapers. 


—<$  $ ee — a ; a 
EADILY repared, agreeable t 
S S e . Lavender | I take, ad rettcble i rt ane ons “ 
| CHAMBARD TEA 
sd S Wat er, is certainly the most satisfactory purgative obtainable 
for either sex and at any age. Composed exclusively of 
leaves and flower petals, it isa natural vegetable aperient, 


Prices, 1s. to 6s., &c. Sold throughout the Country. at once salutary and soothing in its effects. Price pet 
Manufactory : 176 & 177, STRAND. LON DON. ESTABLISHED Of 3 Ory , an 














PLAYER'S ows 
NAVY CUT 


Sold only in 10z. Packets, and 2, 4, and 8oz. and 11b. Tins, which keep the 
Tobacco in Fine Smoking Condition. 


Ask all TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, &c., and take no other. 


THE GENUINE BEARS THE TRADE MARK “NOTTINGHAM CASTLE” ON 
EVERY PACKET AND TIN. 


PLAYER’S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES, 


dn Packets containing 12, and Tins containing 24, 50, and 100. 
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MUSIC. 
The second performance of ‘La Juive” was a great 
improvement in many respects upon the first. The 
orchestra pulled together much more smoothly, and the 
conductor gave evidence of having the score in his heal 
where he had previously appeared only to have his head in the 
On the stage, again, there were signs that the hand 
of the manager had been at work, improving the processions 
in the first and last acts, and infusing life and sotellige nce 
into the action of the chorus, which has a really important 
part to play in more than one scene. The principals 
naturally threw greater confidence into their tasks, 
and the result was of especial advantage in the case of 
Mdlle. Gherlsen, who, if not an approach to an ideal 
Rachel, brings so much sympathetic earnestness and 
animation to bear upon her portrayal of the hapless heroine 
the it we can readily forgive her her lack of tragic power at 
he two great dramatic moments of the opera—the discovery 
of her lover's religion and the denunciation of him be fore 

the illustrious gue sts assembled at the Emperor’s banquet. 
Anyhow, we would rather have a Rachel youthful, good- 
looking, and capable of singing and acting her part with 
tolerable ability, than a Rae ~~ of high pretensions whose 
long experience no longer fitted her to enact a girl of 
tender years, such as the sup Ben «l Jewess ought undoubtedly 
to be. Signor Giannini again achieved an emphatic success 
as Eleazar, and this time, in response to the continued 
ap plause, the curtain was raised at the end of the fourth act 
for him to re peat a portion of his air. In appearance this 
hard-working tenor makes a perfect representative of the 
xlold Hebrew goldsmith (which is more than can be said 
of his impersonation of certain younger characters), and his 
byplay is particularly excellent. We have already recorded 
the favourable reception of the revival, and now we venture 
to predict that Halévy’s masterpiece will take a prominent 
p! among the popular operas of the repertory. ‘Sir 
sustus Harris proposes to mount it at Covent Garden 
he coming season, and should he vouchsafe it one 
mbination casts we cannot doubt that the sub- 
will fully endorse the verdict of the humbler but 
genuine opera-loyers who are now supporting his 

it Drury om ane 

Wi perform d at Covent Garden in 
sett not, one would think, to have 
t of rehearsal to work up the necessary 
season ; yet more preparation would 
exercised a beneficial influence upon 
ne r’s ¢ arly chef-d’ wuvre, witnessed on 
he reason that the ‘‘ Lohengrin” and 
1estra and conductor now came together 
1 Signor Morello the qualities that 
ictory Lohengrin are not by any means 
remarkable degree, charm, refinement, 
example, being conspicuous by 
vigour and energy are at times 
d in the yenoen tion of a resonant, 


score, 


THE 





ILLUSTRATED 


penetrating voice. However, Senne Morello was pal- 
pably too nervous to do himself justice in any sense— 
even to the extent of furnishing a tolerably dignified 
or definable reading of the character. To Miss Esther 
Palliser, on the other hand, the réle of Elsa was stated to 
be entirely new, and, that being so, the comparative 
crudeness of her embodiment was not only explicable 
but excusable. She sang and acted like an artist 
who had carefully studied her part from the score, 
but not had time to digest its material or realise 
its possibilities. Happily Miss Palliser did not commit 
the mistake of exaggerating the emotional side of 
the character, her model, if she had one, being in this 
respect a good one, She makes an Elsa pleasing to look 
upon, the music suits her well, and in time we doubt not 
that her conception of the réle will acquire the requisite 
roundness and finish to render it an interesting - assumption. 
Meanwhile this pe ae of ‘‘ Lohengrin,” which was 
repeated on the succeeding Tuesday, may be credited with 
three ripe and wholly acceptable delineations—the Ortrud 
of Mdlle. Guercia, the Telramund of M. Dufriche, and 
the King of M. Castelmary. The chorus, too, was fairly up 
to the mark, and Mr. Carl Armbruster naturally proved 
more at home in conducting a Wagnerian opera than the 
less familiar examples of the French school which have 
lately been entrusted to his care. Certain points in the 
rendering of the orchestration were worthy of unqualified 
praise. 

It is a matter for regret 
Hauk should be unable, after all, to pay us her 
mised yisit to Drury Lane this spring. The 
indisposition of her mother is the reasun given by 
the prima donna for not fulfilling her engagement with 
Sir Augustus Harris, and she hopes without fail to come 
to London in the autumn. Concerning et representa- 
tion of Mr. Emil Bach’s ‘“ Irme —_ $e » shall have 
something to say next week, and in the meantime it is 
sincerely to be trusted that the impresario will remain firm 
in his intention to revive ‘“‘ Der Freischiitz,” a master- 
piece which has been strangely neglected here since the 
death of Tietjens and the retirement of Pauline Lucca. 

The Royal Amateur Orchestral Society was honoured 
at its fourth smoking concert of the season (Princes’ Hall, 
April 17) with the presence of the Prince of Wales, the 
Duke of Teck, and Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, and 
the general attendance was, of course, very large. The 
band wasin capital form, and, among other things, acquitted 
itself with not ub le ability in a couple of movements from 
Moszkowski’s * Bos ibdil ”” name ly, a pre ‘lude and 
; tgp oe h,” the former of which ee d extremely 
effective. ther time, however, Mr. re Me ount will do 
well to pre vent his brass from verging on the obstreperous 
when attacking this heavily scored march, which may be 
spirited, but is also undeniably commonplace. The admir- 
able violin-playing of M. Tivadar Nachéz and the artistic 
singing of Messrs. Henry Piercy and Abramoff were 
attractive and enjoyable features of the same concert. 
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THE TEA OF TEAS! 


From the Finest 
Tea Gardens in the Werld. 


A/G 2 bb. 


i-lb. & 1-lb. Packets. 
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OBITUARY. 
SIR GEORGE WHICHCOTE, BART. 

Sir George Whichcote, of Aswarby Park, Folkingham, in 
the county of Lincoln, eighth baronet, died at 
his residence at Stony Stratford, Buckingham- 

on April 14. He was born May 31, 

and married, April 10, 1866, Louisa 

third daughter of Mr. Thomas William 
Clagett, of Fetcham, Surrey. He succeeded 
his brother, Sir Thomas Whichcote, on 
Jan. 17, 1892, and is succeeded in the 
baronetcy by his son George, who was born 
Sept. 3, 1870. The title dates back to 1660, 
when Mr. Jeremy Whichcote, of Lincoln’s 

was created a baronet. 

SIR CHARLES DE HOGHTON, BART. 

Sir Charles de Hoghton, of Hoghton Tower, and Walton- 
le-Dale, in the county of Lancaster, 
tenth baronet, died on April 12. He 
was born Noy. 20, 1823, and was 
formerly a captain in the Army. He 
married, in 1863, yaa nce, daughter of 
M. Louis Moyard, of Morges, Canton 
de Vaud, Switzerland. She died in 

1872. He succeeded his brother, Sir Henry de Hoghton, 

on his decease in 1876. He is succeeded in the baronetcy 

by his half-brother, Major James A. de Hoghton, of the 

Lincolnshire Regiment, who married in 1878 Aimée Jean, 

only daughter of Mr. John Grove, of Fern, Wiltshire. 


shire, 
1817, 
Day, 


Inn, 


We regret also to announce the deaths of 

The Rey. Father Henry 
brother of Lord Chief Justice 
seventy. 

Sir Aubre Vv Walsh, forme rly Prin ipal of the Statistical 
Department of H.M. Customs, on April 12, aged eighty-two. 

Mr. Charles Appleton Longfellow, son of the poet, on 
April 13. 

The Hon. Mrs. Algernon Tollemache, elder sister of 
Maria, Marchioness of Ailesbury, on April 15, aged eighty- 
eight. 

Friedrich August Ludwig, 
Schierstein, recently, at the age of eighty-three. le 
the son of the Hof-Marschall to the Duke of Nassau, and 
senior member of the distinguished family to which Prince 
Bismarck belongs. For many years he served under the 
Duke of Nassau at Ems, and was a Prussian Councillor of 
Legation. He married Charlotte Henrietta, the eldest 
daughter of the late Il. Williams-Wynn, Envoy to the 
Court of Denmark. His only surviving eds him. 

The Rev. J. H. Davies, late scholar of 
Oxford, and Rector of Mount Bures, on April 16. 

Major-General Thomas Gordon Moore-Lane, late of the 
Madras Staff C hit on April 16, aged sixty-seven. 
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“AVONCHERRA” TEA 
To be obtained only of 
GROCERS, &c., EVERYWHERE. 


Agents appointed where 


vacancies exist. 
For te rmsapply to Whole sale 


UNITED KINGDOM TEA CO., LIMO. 
21, MINCING LANE, LONDON, E.C, 


Agents: 
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The Hamilton Chair 


A Chair much in favour, remarkably comfortable, 
stuffed all hair, finished very soft, 
and trimmed with deep fringe, 
If in Cretonne, without fringe, 


£5 18s, 6d. 
£4 18s. 6d. 


This Chair can also be supplied in Morocco or Saddlebags. 


Examples of some 


LUXURIOUS EASY CHAIRS. 





The Willoughby Chair 


Exceedingly comfoitable, 


with very deep and wide seat, 


eo @ 
2°50 9 


with wide, 
covered with handsome 


stuffed all hair, 
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MAPLE « CO 


LIMITED 


Tottenham Court Road London 


THE LARGEST AND MOST CONVENIENT 


FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT 


IN THE WORLD. 


EASY CHAIRS 
LUXURIOUS EASY CHAIRS 
MAPLe & CO enjoy a world-wide celebrity for really com- 


fortable Chairs, especially for luxuriously soft Easy Chairs, Club Chairs, 
and Lounges. These are made in Maple & Co.’s own factories from specially 
selected materials by first-class upholsterers. Customers can pass from the Show- 
rvoms to the factories and see the various processes of manufacture. 


EASY CHAIRS 
COMFORTABLE EASY CHAIRS 
MAPLe & CO have 


. «, * 
£ +o 
oom res 





A delightfuals 
with handsome 
best hair, 


deep seat, 

‘Tapestry 
always an immense assortment of Luxuri- 
ously Comfortable Easy Chairs, Settees, and Couches, in different shapes 


and styles, upholstered in various fashionable materials, all ready for immediate 
delivery. The largest selection of comfortable Easy Chairs in the world. 


EASY CHAIRS 
COMFORTABLE EASY CHAIRS 
Marre & CO being large manufacturers of Comfortable 

Easy Chairs, are not only able to offer their customers the widest range of 


choice from all the best shapes, but also to give the best possible value. Comfort- 
able Easy Chairs will be found in the Showrooms at prices to suit all requirements 


at from 25s. upwards. 
LIBRARY CHAIRS 
CHAIRS 


LIBRARY EASY 
MAPLE & CO have also on show all the most approved shapes 


in Reading and Elbow Chairs suitable for the Library or Study, or for the 
use of Bankers, Merchants, and others. Many of these are constructed so as to 
afford the maximum of comfort while occupying but a small space. 


FURNITURE 
ANTIQUE OAK FURNITURE 
MAPLs & CO have, too, a remarkable collection of Antique 


arved Oak, Elbow, Corner, and other Chairs in quaint and interesting 
shapes, well worthy the inspection of those who appreciate something out of the 
usual way. Antique Oak Chairs, upholstered seat and back in Penshurst Tapestry, 


. each, 
FURNITURE 
ANTIQUE OAK FURNITURE 
MAPLE & CO’S Selection of Antique Carved Oak Furniture 
also comprises unique and interesting specimens of Buffets, Dinner- 
Wagons, Chimney Pieces, Book Cases, Writing Tables, Flap Tables, Cists, Coffers, 


Friar Anselm Benches, Corner Cupb yards, Flower Sti ands, &c. A handsome piece 
of Carved Oak Furniture is always an acceptable present. 


MAPLe & CO, Designers and Manufacturers of High-Class 


29s. 6d 
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£5 18s. 6d. 
This Chair can also be supplied in Silk, and trimme 1 w th fringe, 





covered in handsome 












‘The ns Weeder Chair 


and restfu!, covered 
»,and upholstered in 
e, £4 1Ss. 6d. 

as shown, 


omfortable roomy chair, very s« ft 
Tapestry, trimmed with deep fring 
If in Cretonne, without fring 


or in Morceco, for club use. 


REALLY COMFORTABLE EASY CHAIR 
is always an acceptable present. 


The Square Arm Divan Chair 
A luxuriou ly comfortable Chair, stuffed all ha’'r, finished very soft, 


and 


Tapestry, trimmed with deep fringe, £5 18s. 6d. 





and finished very soft in handsome Tapestry, trimmed with deep fringe, Artistic Furniture and Decorations. The largest and most convenient If in Cretonne, without fringe, £4 1Ss. 6d. 
£5 18s. 6d. If in Cretonne, without fringe, £4 1Ss. 6d. Furnishing Establishment in the World. Established half a century.—141, 142, This Chair can also be supplied in best Morocco, or in rich silk, trimmed 
This Chair can also be supplied in rich silk, trimmed as shown. 143, 144, 145, 146, 147, 148, 149, Tottenham Court Road, London, W. as shown. 
| [AN ALWAYS ACCEPTABLE PRESENT. 
BREAKFAST—-SUPPER. 
’ 
¢ 


EPP S’ S| 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 


Prevents the Hair from falling off. 

Restores Grey or White Hair to its OniGiInalL 
CoLoun. 

Jeing delicately perfumed, It leaves no unpleasant 


odour. 
Is Nor a dye, and therefore does not stain the skin, 
or even white linen, 
Should be in every honse where a HAIR RENEWER 
is needed. 
OF ALL HE MISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s. Cc. 


Co NOTICE. 
TILE |MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER may now lx 
obtaintd in z w York from the ANGLO-AMERICAN 
Dive Co,, 217, FULTON STREET, and all Druggists, 


FLORILINE 


tooeoe 


Moiré, Ombré, and Mirror VELVETS in new 
Art Shades, 7/11 to 24/6 per yard. | 

Cluny, Plissé, and Ombré BROCADES, exclusive | 
designs, 6/11 to 17/6 per yard. 

Crystalline, Ondine, and Ombré DIAGONAL 
SILKS, latest productions for walking dresses, 3/11 
to 8/11 per yard. 

English manufactured SILK ENGLANDINE in all 
new Art Colourings, 2/11} per yard. 


PATTERNS POST FREE, 


PETER ROBINSON, 


OXFORD ST., LONDON. 











Ladies are requested to write for Patterns of 
on THE CELEBRATED 
LOoOowvuvuis” VELVETEEN 


TO 


THOS. WALLIS «& CO., Ltd., Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 








FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH, 
Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the 
World, 
Prevents the decay of the TEETH, 
Remiers the Teeth PEARLY WHITE, 
Removes all traces of Tobacco smoke, 
Is perfectly harmless and delicious to the Taste. 
Is partly composed of Honey and extracts from | ~ 


sweet herbs and 4 


OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, 
2s. Gd. per Bottle. 

POWDER, 
Price 


PLORILINE TOOTH 


jars 


STEAM ENGINES. 


Vertical and Horizontal, 
Portable or Fixed. 
DONKEY PUMPS. 
Special DAIRY MACHINERY. 
Fullinformation fre ym application 


E.S. HINDLEY, 


London Show Room and Stores: 


11, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 
W BOURTON 


only put in gliss 


Is. 









DORSET. 






Meee 
alee 


IS THE 
| BEST REMEDY 
=PLASTER EVER DISCOVERED! § 


It acts like magic in relieving all pain and throbbing, and soon cures the most obstinate 
Corns and Bunions. It is especially useful for reducing ENLARGED GREAT TOE JOINTS, 
which so spoil the symmetry of otherwise beautiful feet. Thousands have been cured, 
some of whom had suffered for fifty years without being able to get 
relief from any other remedy. It is a thin plaster, and takes up no room in the boot, 
A trial of a box is earnestly solicited, as -immediate relief is sure. Boxes 1s. 14d., of all Chemists, 
for 1! stamps from the Proprietors, M. BEETHAM and SON, Chemists, CHELTENHAM 


Pee Br 


No. 4711» 
EAU DE COLOGNE. 


GE 











THE PUREST AND STRONGEST, 
Case of YET MOST DELIC. ATE 
m3 EVER PRODUCED. 
THE WOR’ D_ says: “ Anyone 
12/6 desirous of uttiie a tho roughly 
ks enuine Cologn = 4 Se better 
than. sen ttle of 
the ‘a711° Do ben Ex- 
tract Onc e having used 


it, repetition is a foregone 


conclusion.” 

Large selection of 
Choicest Perfumes, 
Toilet Soaps, &c. Quin- 
tuple Concentrated Ex- 
tracts, made from Fresh 
Flowers gathered at Grasse 

Of all Dealers in Perfumes, 

or at the 


LONDON BRANCH: 


One door from Brook St.) 
Price-Lists on application 
to Mr. J. REUTER, Manager. 
And at Cologne, 
New York, 


e Vienna, Riga, ani 


Odessa. 


BOULTON & PAUL, 


HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDERS, 


NORWICH. 








w! 
an 2p 


i fo Will 








EVERY DESCRIPTION of HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS and APPLIANCES. 


Ladies and Gentlemen waited upon by 


Special 
Appointment, 
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WIL LS AND BEQUESTS. 
The will (dated Jan. 10, 1888) of Mr. James Job Smith, 
formerly of Warrington, Lancashire, and late of Whitley 
Superior, Cheshire, “retired wire manuf ucturer, who died 
on Jan. 13 at Bournemouth, was proved on ‘April 8 by 
Miss Julia Smith, the sister and sole executrix, the value 
of the personal estate amounting to upwards of £189,000. 
The testator gives all his real and personal estate to his 
said sister shaobately. 

The will (dated July 4, 1878), 
Noy. 12, 1881; Dec. 16, 1886; and Aug. 5, 1887) of Mr. 
Edward Ford, J.P., late of Enfield Old Park, Middlesex, 
who died on March 9, was proved on April 8 by John 
Walker Ford, the son, and Richard Melvil Beacheroft, the 
acting executors, the value of the personal estate amounting 
to upwards of £138,000. The testator bequeaths £1000 
and all his furniture and effects (excepting some articles 
specifics ally beque athed) to his wife; and legacies to executors, 
men and indoor serv: ants, and others. Entield Old Park he 
devises to the use of his wife for life, and then to his son John 
Walker Ford. The residue of his real and personal estate 
he le upon trust, for his wife, for life; then, as to 
£10,000, for his daughter, Mary Elizabeth Ford; £10,000 
for his son Charles Winchester Ford; £14,000 for his son 
Alfred Lawson Ford; £20,000 for all the grandchildren 
alive at his death or born within ten years after; and 
£10,000, upon trust, for the children of his son John 
Walker Ford. As to the ultimate residue, he gives one 
half to his last-named son, and the other half, upon trust, 
for him, for life, and then for his children or remoter issue, 
as he shall appoint. 

The will (dated Aug. 29, 


with three codicils (dated 


aves 


1890) of Mr. Herman Rucker, 
late of Huntsland, Crawley Down, Sussex, who died on 
Jan. 9, was proved on April 7 by James Morms Rucker, 
the nephew, one of the executors, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to upwards of £123,000. The testator 





hilaenthe £4000 to his nephew, ‘ete Morris Eee; 
£1000 each 


£2000 to his niece Emily Georgiana Rucker ; 
to his nieces Lucy Adele ride Rue ‘ker, Harriet Rue ‘ker, 


Madalena Rucker, 


Margaret Boyle ; 
and nieces, godchildren, 
real and personal estate 
to the income, for his sisters 
Laura Elizabeth Rucker for their 
death of the survivor of them, 


‘and others. The 
he leaves, upon 
Caroline Rucker 
lives; 


Adelaide Du Buisson ; 


Du Buisson, and Lucy 
Emily Margaret Boyle ; 


upon trust for his niece 
— ite residue to his nephew 
Emily Georgiana Rucker, Lucy 
and Madelena Rucker, 


IS91 


Rucker, Adelaide 


Harriet Rucker, 

The will (dated June 27, 
AH 25, 1892), of Mr. Frederick Waller, Q.C., 
late of Lincoln’s Inn, of 6, Chester Square, 
an wwe near Cucktield, Sussex, 


. with a codicil 


the Rey 
executors, the value of the personal estate 
over £94,000. 
and effects to his sister, Mrs. Louisa Anne 
Eyre Maunsell; and legacies to his executors, 
late clerk, valet, and servants. He 
manors, messuages, lands, hereditaments, 
real estate, upon trusts, for sale, and the sale 


and the residue of his per rsonal = ite are to be held, upon 
but £300 per annum is to 
be paid during her life to each of her daughters, his oe 


trust, for his said sister, for life, 


Mrs. Florence Catherine Boughton-L el gh and Alice, 























Pears’ is probably the only soap 


in the world with no free alkali in 


it. 
so soft and smooth 


in it. 


It is kept a year at least; 


water 1n It. 


so far and lasts so long. 


Begin and end with PEARS.’ 


‘A balm for the skin.”’ 


That is why it leaves the skin 


no free alkali 


no 


That is why it goes 





and his nephew and godson, W iitiom 
Hermon Du Buisson; £1000, upon trust,'for his niece, Emily 
and legacies to other of his nephews 
residue of his 
trust, 


and upon the 
as to the capital, to pay 
£6000 further to his said nephew James Morris Rucker ; 
£3000 each to his nephews and nieces, Thomas Du Buisson, 


Henry Du Buisson, William Herman Du Buisson, Sophie 
£3000 


and the 
and nieces, James Morris 


Rucker, 


in equal shares. 


(dated 
Wek 
and of 
who died on Feb, 22 
was proved on April 11 by Lord Truro, John James, and 
. Theodosius ¢ ‘otterell He nry Boughton-Leig rh, the 
amounting 
The testator bequeaths all his furniture 
Brids get 
frie nds, 
devises all i 
tithes, « 
moneys 


~ PEARS’ SOAP. 


APRIL 22, 1893 





Truro. On the death of his sister, one half of the reaidue 
of his property is to be held, upon trust, for his niece, 
Mrs. Boughton-Leigh, and then for her children or remoter 
issue as she shall appoint, and the other half, upon similar 
trusts, for his niece, Lady Truro. 

Letters of Administration of the personal estate of 
Dame Anna Maria Farrer, late of Sandhurst Lodge, Berks, 
and 18, Upper Brook Street, who died on Dec. 8, intestate, 
were granted on April 10 to her husband, Sir William 
James Farrer, Knight, the yalue of the personal estate 
amounting to over £64,000. 

The will (dated May 5, 1892), with 
Feb. 2, 1893), of Mr. Joseph Oppenheimer, late of Man- 
chester, merchant, and of The Bower, Ashley Road, 
Bowdon, Cheshire, who died on Feb. 8, was proved at the 
Chester District Registry on March 17 by Miss Hannah 
Sampson and William Hughes Hilton, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to over £27,000. 
The testator bequeaths £200 each to the Jews’ School 
(Cheetham, Manchester), the Congregation of British Jews 
(York Street, Cheetham, Manche ster) , and the Manchester 
Royal Infirmary; £3000 to his housekeeper, Hannah 
Sampson ; £2000 each to nie nephew Paul Meyer, and his 
friend Samuel Deering; £1000 each to his niece Jenny 
Heilbron, and Mrs. aes raret Elizabeth Cracknell; and 
legacies to other of his relatives and others. The residue 
of his property he gives to the said Hannah Sampson, 

The will and codicil (both dated April 28, 1892) of 
Francois Pierre Benoit Victor Léon Sauvaire, Marquis de 
Barthélemy, Knight of the Legion of Honour, late of 
15, Rue Cambacérés, Paris, who died on Jan, 17, were 
proved = London, in respect of his English property, on 
April 7 by Paul Leliévre de la Moriniére, the sole executor, 
the value of the personal estate amounting to’ upwards of 
£25,000. The testator bequeaths 1,000,000 f. each to his 
nephew Pierre Henrietta as wedding gifts; 


a codicil (dated 


and his niece 


m= eee 


en ij Ha 
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‘Reg? Copyright’ 














NEW ROUTE To tHe CONTINENT. 


HARWI.ICH and the 


EXOOF oF HOLLAND. 


Direct Through Service and Cheap Fares from JUNE Ist, 1893. 


Via 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS CONTINENTAL MANAGER, 


LIVERPOOL 


STREET STATION, E.C. 
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HEALTH says: 


HOUTEN’S 


All the most eminent 





“NONE of the numerous Cocoas have : ve 
equalled this inventor's in solubility, agree- 
able taste, and nutritive qualities. .. .’ 
“ITS PURITY IS BEYOND QUESTION.” 

“ONCE USED, ALWAYS USED.” 


Medical and Chemical Authorities 

Purity, Solubility, Strength, NC (} A 
Delicious Flavour, t 
Best « Goes Farthest. 


PRICES NOW REDUCED. 


as vet 


’ 


THE FAULKNER DI 









id, 25s. 


Diamond and & 





Diamond Stars, from 1§s,. to £5. 


Diamond Marqnise 


Ring, Gold, 258, 





Set in 
trold 126, 
smaller 


Pin and Diamond Brooch, Zig. 3 Smaller, 158. 
snd 278. 





Diamond Star. 258. 











Diamond New Moon, Jg, 6d. 





Diamond Brooch. 2 §g, 





| =" = e's tee 
— Stud, Gold, 
Diamond Spray, 158, 10s. 6s. 14s. 

THE FAULKNER DIAMOND, being a hard Crystal, will stand any amount of wear. is most beautifally cut and faceted by the 
first lapidaries of the day. The purit yand dark rich re « of these stones are unsurpassable, and infinitely superior to many expensive 
real gems of inferior quality. The great re putation of the FAUL KNE k DIAMOND ~ i. »w well known all over the world. The 
stones are set in gold and silver by most exberinn ‘ed setters, and can be mounted side ide with the finest brilliants. They are 


pat ronisec a for Court and all great occasions. Thousands « of Testimonials can be Td &, “all parts of the world The public are 
cordially invited to inspect the marve Mo us selection now on view, whic sh we guarantee will surpass most sanguine expectations 


CATALOGUES POST FREE. These WONDERFUL STONES can only be obtained of 








A. FAULKNER, ™"3:fciir"*= 90 & 167, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





MARIANI WINE 





STRENGTHENER 


OF THE 


ENTIRE SYSTEM, 


AND 


RENOVATOR 


OF THE 


VITAL FORCES. 








TESTIMONIALS. 


Madame SARAH BERNHARDT says: ‘ Mariani Win: 
has always largely helped to give me strength to perform my 
arduous duties.”’ 

M. AMBROSE THOMAS “ joins his friend Ch. Gounod in 
singing the praises of the excellent Mariani Wine.”’ 

Sir MORELL MACKENZIE wrote: ‘I have used the 
Mariani Wine for years, and consider it a valuable stimulant, 
particularly serviceable in the case of vocalists.”’ 

Madame ALBANI declares Mariani Wine to be “ invaluable 
in vocal fatigue.”’ 

The Cardinal LAVIGERIE, writing to M. Mariani, observed : 
** America furnishes the basis of your admirable wine, which has 
conferred on my White Fathers, the children of Europe, the 
strength and courage to undertake the civilisation of Asia and 
Africa.” » 

Dr. FINCH alludes to “its power to sustain and feed the 
vital forces when the system is both mentally and physically 





M. CHARLES GOUNOD, overtaxed.”” 


Specially Prescribed in Cases of sae 
BRAIN EXHAUSTION, 


ad) 


nivable w 


Dr. LEONARD CORNING, author of ‘‘ Brain Exhaustion,”’ 
says: ‘* Mariani Wine is the remedy par excellence against worry.” 


tne which has so often 


rescued me from exhaustion.” Mr. MARIANI holds over 2000 unsolicited 


Testimonials from physicians who recognise the 
value of his preparation. 








NERVOUS DEPRESSION, p—! 


Lenorf a +t 
L 








= Se es el 

EE Paiseoesases oe Se Sold by all Chemists and Stores in the United Kingdom, 
+t Se a 
nent! Hones, 








upon receipt of remittance, viz. per Bottle, 4s,; Half 





SLEEPLESSNESS, |, “= 


Hel OE OS ON | or will be sent, carriage free, by the Wholesale Agents 


Le Saray dozen, 22s. 6d.; Dozen, 45s. 








NERVOUS DEBILITY, ; 
CONVALESCENCE, 
VOICE FATIGUE. 





ch a WILCOX & CO., 239, OXFORD ST., Lonoon. 


, N.B.—The Public are requeste dita ask for “ VWARTANI 
WINE,’ in order to avoid the substitution of imitations 
often worthless, and conse quently disappointing wm effect. 
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10,000 f. to the Bishop of Versailles to assist him with his The will (dated Feb, 18, 1876) of Mrs. Frances Sanders, late of The Sycamores, Louth, Lincolnshire, who died on 
free schools ; 20,000 f. to the Order of Advocates; and his late of Firenze, Sandford Road, Bromley, Kent, who died Jan. 10, were proved on March 28 by Saville Smith, Porter 
law library he places at the disposal of the Batonnier; and on Feb, 22, was proved on March 25 by her husband, Wilson, and Benjamin Crow, the acting executors, the value 
legacies to other of his relatives, servants, and others. Alfred Sanders, the sole executor, the value of the personal _ of the personal estate amounting to £6869. 
Subject to the legacies, he appoints his brother Gaston his estate amounting to upwards of £20,000. The testatrix -ean 
universal heir. leaves all her property, including the property she has — 
The will (dated Sept. 11, 1890) of Mr. Isaiah Bevan, late POWeF to appoint under the wills of her father and mother, The summer special express day service between London 
of Bradbury Hall, Llanelly, Carmarthenshire, chemical her husband. and Paris, vii Newhaven and Dieppe, will commence on 


manufacturer, who died on Jan. 17, was proved on March 25 The will of Sir Peter Benson Maxwell. late of 7, Sloane Monday, May 1, leaving London (Victoria and London 
by John Bevan, the father, and William Bevan, the brother, Gardens, who died on Jan. 14, was proved on March 24 by Bridge Stations) and Paris (St. Lazare Station) every week- 
the executors, the value of the personal estate amounting (glonel Charles John Moysey, R.E., and Richard Ponsonby %8@Y ‘and Sund: 1y morning at 9 a.m., in addition to the 
to over £22,000. The testator leaves all his property, Maxwell, the nephew, the executors, the value of the ©XPress night service, which will be continued as usual 
upon trust, to pay the income to his wife, for life, if personal estate amounting to £8071. from Victoria at 8.50 p.m., and from London Bridge at 
she shall so lone remain his widow, and then for his * - 9 p.m., arriving in Paris at 8 a.m. every weekday and 
children. i The will and three codicils of Mr. William Hyde, J.P., Sunday. 





THE BEST JUDGES OF CIGARS MARRIAGE M N T E CA BL OO] ] pREAM MEMORIES, 5000 Copies Sold 


NOW OBTAIN THEIR SUPPLIES AT On April 12, at Congregational ( Sesh, Tacket Street, For @ summer stay. Monte Carlo. adjacent to Monaco, is By the Composer of * Love's Golden Dream 
Mark Guy Pearse, assisted by the | one of the most quiet; charming, and interesting of spots on the Sung by Mr. IVER uM KA Y 


Ipswich, by the R 1 
BENSON’ s, 61, ST, PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, Rev. W. "Hubbard, wi illiam Tertius, eldest son of William | Mediterranean sea-coast. ‘a The Greatest Success of Modern Times. Post free, 2s. 1 


- st LENE i! Pretty, The Firs, Ipswich, to Mabel Hewitt, only daughter . =a i ; ntatiem. vet the sume 

eget hem: Saaoom of Robert Stocker Paul, The Boltons, Ipswich. —Wtt—Ma—« | PREAM MEMORIES, 5000 Copies Weekly. 
gies A . the ¢ Golden Dream 

et Bucceas 


lupwards).Sa forl m “Le 
ee ag ie The beach is covered with the softest sand; the MM u — tial Ni it ROZE SG 


Dea pe PIANOS. YCEUM.—Mr. HENRY IRVING, Lessee | grand and numerous. with warm seacbaths: and there are | The Greatest Success of Modern Times.” Post five, 2 nel 
- Perfection is of 








s. (li stamy 5 eat 2 qaqa ———EEEE Bee 





claimed, but rarely seer t is wort ane é r—MATINEE TO-DAY {Sat ur lay), at Two, | comfortable villas and apartme nts replet e with every « - - ; - 
ne oe R : ET. iGH! Setandes HE LYONS as in some of our own places of summer resort in England pREAM MEMORIES, 5000 ¢ opies Weekly. 
BECKET, by ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, Every * > ‘ Med I 
t Saturdays, at 8.15. MATINEES of BECKET, a Monten fe the « nly sea-bat hing gt wn on the iterrane naam 
3 i 8, 5 y roast which offers its visitors the same amusem ents 4 
2 it * and Saturday Mas 6 and May 13, at Establishments on the banks of the Rhine—Theatre, Cor otha a 
| Venetian Fétes, &c. 


ret if 
tewitchingly graceful.’"- chester Examiner and Time 


ed Lists Fre 
TOHN BRINS ME AD one 1 SONS Maker 
i ary _Premises, (Mr. 
London, W telegram.—L Y‘¢ 


There is perbape no town in the world that a tE AM ME MOR ES, vagal rt Weekly. 
he t 0 omposer « ove’s Golden Dream 
> - .2 lL - " - ve ae — eel ees n and Peake Or ot 0 y . A dc te veryone can an Pa it. Everyone sings it All Hite it 
PIANOS for HIRE, 10s. per month. YRINCE OF WALES'S THEATRE. and by the iuviting scenery, but als Wy the facilities of ever Whe Urenteos Duchess of Momsen Timea” Post h 
runings Free hire charged if purchased in EVERY EVENING at 8.15, a Comic Opera, entitled, kind for pellet in comes of fi 1e88 or disease, or for the rest i 
10s six mm fob em ; al and ju u THE MAGIC RING, of health. a AM MEMOR TE 8, 5000 Copies Weekly. 
mOGe OF th th Bx eis to written by Arthur Law, composed by Senor Albeniz. Messrs ‘ _ : . the Composer e's Golden Drean . 
. n ' ar ‘ HAR RY ONE RON SE, Fred Kaye, Edwin Wareham, Frank As a WINTER RESORT, Monaco occupies the first place is : saat 1D ! 
f the make : , : . . Walsh. Arthur Watts, and NOR MAN SAI MOND ; Mesdames | among the winter stations on the Mediterranean sea-border, on In E flat (cx 
iHOMAS OETZM ANN and CU awer Ewes MARIE HAL TON. Lillian_ Stanle Anita Court ' Annie | account of its climate, its numer attractions, and the elegant eek ys 
Peay - . oe =a - Laurie, Bertha James, and SUSIE \V Nae HAN Sen ” "A BENIZ, | pleasures it has to offer to it : ake it to-day t Se ieee Meraninn 
r ‘HOM, AS OETZMANN and CO. SUPPLY | the composer of THE MAGIC RING, will personally conduct | rene deavous of the aristocratic world. the spot most frequent oe ; 
ROADWOOD OLLARD. ER AR I 1d BECHSTEIN the Opera. Box-Office ypen Ten to Ten. Sole Proprietor and by travel] Europe short, Monaco and Monte Carlo ¢ . : — m3 eroe - 
COTT AG E and GRAN ND PIANOFORT! ‘S ALE, HIRE. or Manager, Mr. Encar Bruce. a perpet ual spring. = AM MEMORIES WALTZ. By 
the Ry pee YEARS S¥5t! at r > hen any other 7 THEO BONHEUR, the Comyx 
»dhand Pian r t oO. Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 119. Monte Carlo is only thirty-two hours from London and forty the world-renowned Waltz, 
‘ r ae rl > Lutes Nice ove’s Golde eam. ig the nis 
TY.HE CORNHIL L MAGAZINE for’ po anne necctne - "ian Goumasd bores of Medien Vieee 
itaining MR CURGENYEN, OF CURGEN- Sr sidaamemmie - PGES ER adeaiiaaddad. Ti 
ld, Author of lehalah Court | NO ror EGIAN YACHTING CRUISES REAM MEMORIES WALTZ 
Vil. to LI—THI ScILLIES AND THE | WOOSHISNELY) FROM NEWCASTLE-ON- shady D pans as pleted “isk 4. 
e AR: CHAR wy ety NOTE “ P rway. Only or nig ht ot the THEO BONHEUR 
OUR 1E GARDEN.—LAST : r . r A Delicious and Dream W Itz. 
WILLS AND TESTAMENTS.—THE COUNTESS RADNA, bs ALBION SEAM SHIP bes Lt.) P mid Splenditly Fit plensti ance to. 
W. E. Norris , Auth r of ** Matrimony,” ** Heaps of Money,”’ &c., | . _ xa hting Steamer, Juite Ve to play 
Chaps. XLI. I P MIDNIGHT StI N, 3020 tons, 2860-horse power. 1 Greatest ecess of xlern Times *. Post free, 2s. 1 
ondo m: SMITH muvee, | and ¢ 15. Waterloo Place 4 . ont AON TM fusn Panes HING Company, Limited 
pati ate * s se Fares from 14 Guineas, including «a sumptuous table 7, Great Marlborough Street, London, W 
r , . L » +) SAILINGS,Y J 4,17; J 1,15, 29 — 
S ME NE W and Pm IPPULAR NOVELS. «! as ange cob rings ee ae radian YERNE k s HOTE LB . 
Steamer, MIDNIGHT SUN, Passenger BE . jerners street, Oxford 
NOW READY Stree Telegraphic Address Touris Newcastle -on- Tyne.” at ~ yu ne R, te mepmes 
‘ 7 VT . Wi » rari¢ Y st t et ems, Trom 2s, tk ben reaktast 
rr market, London. [UAE LIVES. By J. C. CHILLINGTON, ecient en nr 0 : d attendance, 6s e Whore, 630, Served at separats 
— . Boe ‘ In; 3 vols., crown &vo | New Edition, pp 180, cloth 1s post free, oo ? 4 to me esidents. Apply for tariff or special 
ILEYEL. WOLFF. and ¥ BY THE AUTHOR OF THE GARDEN OF EDEN | t og DISEASES TREATED BY hs r : 
: stablished 1807. These celebrate Bis S ART LIFE. jy A. M. DIEHL. 4 HOMCEOPATHY. By JAMES MOORE, M R« V.8. Each Lok SALE. 
Here and Co. 4, Threedneedle street and 170, Piceadills we oy fe Re 


toca eats also booked by letter « 
UM. 


erot 


D ss arc Fag tt be fon ai : 3 vols ‘ se is fully described and prescribed for.—L« n James 
ao : oe a ee BY THE AUTHOR OF “ANTHONY FAIRFAX,” & 
- : attr. -_ “1 . pai * ers te Sono kmed le dfor 
NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. W . PHROC GH THICK AND THIN. By “Q MORE ASTHMA from this moment. ee ce 
ORTYS FURERK ae | MARGERY HOLLIS. 3 vols ‘ /= a 
SURE Awarded hun: n- OO G cove 
FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS. BY THE AUTHOR OF “TO SAVE HIMSELF “) MORE ASTHMA sand francs, Gold an id sive : H PING COUGH. 
© eriecc- stip & ms 4 Dime ver al nr ~*~ r 7 a ee ia 7c s wv «a - + , 
f Purchasing Shirts of the Best Qualit (THE LAST OF THE DYNMOKES. ae. . poner A ag admitted to be CROUP. 
y FORD'S EUREKA CLAUDE BRAY. 3 vols. Particulars gratis and post free from ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION. 
RicuarD Bentiey and Son, New Burlington Street | Dr. CLERY, MARSEILLES, FRANCE. . . ‘ 
THE celebrated effectual cure’ without 


N 
N 


-FORD'S EUREKA. 


ated for F 








nal medicine Sole Whol 


“ me. 400., 1 half-dozen. Cele f = cE , 
ind Appearance jouble stitched eg a 
4 ORD and (* rom lox bw ee Ps i 
GHIRTS.—New Pa tte erns in French 5 wer es kA Hon : 
f making Ft ORD'S EUREKA e. ENZINE COLLAS.—Ask 
SHIRTS, forw i post free < i aaure NZINE, COLLAS | 
R. [ ( 41, F I bon CLEANS LOE | 
CLEANS GLOVES C1 t 


O'n .D SHIRTS Refronted, Wrist and Col —eoee 
f rior. 7s. 6d ea ae BENZINE COLLAS. 
a : 
I 
I 


} 


Sank Wis wie ree ee ; PROVES BEYOND DOUBT THAT 


a age 
} 


W ALKER’S CRYSTAL CASE W ATCHES. | 5 Owl ANDS’ OM FURNITUR ae 
aoa Mu As aonned Ce “4 f Watches and ( at + is BE NZINE _COLL AS.—Try “ Collas.”’ 
OHS » 


see rd COLLAS ¢ ¢ Label and Cay 


For over a quarter of a century it F is the best Preserver, Strengthener, and Beautifier of the Hair; also YENZINE COLLAS.—<Ask for ‘ Collas”’ 
has never failed to rapidly sS in a Golden Colour for Fair Hair. reparation, and take no other 
Sold everywhere, 6d., Is., and Is. 64. per Bottle 


restore Grey or Faded eS S58 Bottles, 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d., equal to Four Small. seats: 1 RAHCE nak BOMB. te Ondo det. @ 


erase =| (ii ROWLANDS’ ODONTO ee 


arrests Fr. \ rg po 5 ounce cod em a 
Fallin yore " At Whitens the Teeth, Prevents Decay, and Sweetens the Breath. ae oe: pen, 
~~ * 88; € 2s. 9d., sold everywhere. tamps. ot INVALI ABI ! 
causes Luxnu- Hairdressers . “9 TAYLOR, Chemist, 15, Baker Street 


riant ae is and regan, . To be h d B ttle CLAXTON’S 
bas = ‘ fs eo . DR. DE JONGH’ S er [hoon “ Ay) cM EAR-CAP, 


Preventing Disfigurement in 


A | LIGHT-BROWN imperial Capeoled (IB Jaggi “oi: ways 


BERNERS STREET, W., lf - Pints, 2s. 6d. 4 ’ Send measure round head just 


> 
~ ci . v) R aD, BL. Lessee | Pints 4s 9d ; above ears, Price $s. 6d. 
| eee a cal A. CLAXTON, 62, STRAND. 
ADVICE TO MOTHERS | Quarts, 9s. 
M R s W | N sy L Oo W'S | For Consumption, Bronchitis, Rheumatism, Riis and Skin Complaints. ‘CHAS. PACKER & CO. 


Sole Consignees—ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO., Limited, : and 78, REGENT STREET, W. 


SOOTHING SYRUP | 210, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. NEW PATENT. 


























FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. RoBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 
yns of Mothers | Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890; Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889. Es 
> om eines cS im IRISH CAMBRIC  cnitaren Bordered «1 :” Hemstitched, 


Ladies’ .. oe oe 3 Ladies 
Samples and Illustrated Gents’ .. 33 Gents’ 


diarrhea. Depend i ; ie oan it will give rest t | 4 Py Price-Lists Post Free. POCKET HANDKERGHIEFS. 
RELIEF & HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS. He tee SS IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN. Giceur Peakien 06 tar aon. 


" — r 1 Table Cloths, 2 yards sqnare, 2/11; 24 yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each ; Kitchen Table- An absolutely secure Screw Fastening, 
or Chemists a ott ~ . " - _ ” ¢ , ; } } tie] \ ] ‘ nel i 
2 ee ee ee oe 5 Cloths, 11d. each ; Strong Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per doz. ; Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/24 each. changeable articles ween a 
Rings, Bracelets, &« ll Particulars an d Iilu trations 


ei creme WRITE FOR SAMPLES, also, of LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS, and SHIRTS. ete cos iene on tiontion 


ED. "l) PIN AUD ROBINSON & CLEAVER (” ttevnprm'iimicnssrtictmny™), BELFAST, 
PERSONAL LOVELINESS COCKLE’S 
PARIS. 37, Be de Strasbourg a <a is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth. On the other ANTI BILIOUS 


hand, nothing so detracts from the effect of pleasing 

















. = i ae, this fact, b 
VIOLET OF PARMA | THEODORA ia morning with that supremely delightful and effectual | - 


IXORA BREONI ud AIDA | e : . sine didi nuns mn = . 
d ; dentifrice FRACRANT | (10 KLE’S ANTIBILIOUS I ILLS. oii 


ED. PINAUD' 's QUININE WATER | é 
| 8 1% SO ZO DO N : 4 penile ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


ED. PINAUD S IXORA SOAP : : which imparts whiteness to them, without the least injury 7 


to the enamel. The gums are made healthy by its use, and (or KLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILI 


; FOR INDIGESTION 
8 i at-clase Perfumers. 2 3 that mortifying defect, a repulsive breath, is completely | — - - 
A. “HOVENDES | & SONS, , ; remedied by it. Sozodont is in high favour with the fair ‘(OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
ers Stree | Street), London, W. itp by . sex, because it lends an added charm to their pretty mouths. | ft. FOR HEARTLURN. 


’ ; f } features as yellow or decayed teeth. Don’t lose sight of | 
ED. PINAUD § Celebrated Perfumes : =? e hi ; and remember to cleanse your teeth eve ry PIL LS. 
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NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S 


WEDDING PRESENTS. 


600 pp., 


New Illustrated Price-List Free by Post. 
1200 Engravings, price 5s. 6d. 


N. and Z.’s Large Illustrated Catalogue, 





Barometers of every descri pt 
l Irnamental, aud hever Ola-Fash ned, 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, 


Scientific Instrument Makers to the Queen, 
38, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 
Branches: 45, CORNHILL; 122, REGENT STREET. 
Photographic Studios CRYSTAL PALACE, 


\ REAL SEA BATH IN| YOUR OWN 
pO a 


Should be used at any i ired temperature in every case of 
Weakness, Rheumatism, &c., and for all ¢ hildven in the Daily 
Bath. Nothing so fortifies and invigor the constitution. Of 
all Chemists, Grocers, & Whole a of TipmMan and Son 
Lomdon, t To avoid worthless and injurious substitutes, ask 
for ‘Tidman’s 
( {OLDEN HAIR.—Robare’s AUREOLINE 

I produces the beaut iful golden evlour so much admired. 
Warranted perfectly harmiles Price 5s. 6d. and 10s. 6d., of all 

srincipal Perfumers and Chemis te thr mghout the world. Agents, 

t. HOVENDEN and SONS, 31 and 32 terners Street W 






AT THE 


North Pole 


2000 Pictures 
MADE BY 
Lieut. Peary 

Among 
Greenland’s 
Icy 
Mountains. 


THE EXPLORER ENDORSES THE KODAK. 

“My pictures were ‘all taken with a Kodak,’ 
and I regard the Kodak as responsible for my 
having obtained a series of pictures which in 
quality and quantity exceed any that have been 
brought back from Greenland and the Smith 
s , 

ound region.’ FE. PEARY, U.S.N. 


am BAB PHOTOCRAPHIC 
MATERIALS CO., LTD., 
+ _. 7 ST., 


SEND FOR KODAK cucu, 


CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 


Awt arde dd 


the 
HIGHEST He NOURS 
AT ALI EXHIBITIONS 


CHOCOLAT -MENIER — 


In }-lb. and j-lb. Packets. 
aot 
BREAKIAST 
LUNCHEON, and SUPPER, 


CHOCOLAT - a 


Daily aye ion 
exceeds 


CHOCOLAT - - MENIER. 


Sold Everywhere. 


(ek COUNTER Y’S BIRDS, and How to 


now Them Guide to all the Birds of Great Britain 
By W J GORDON Tihast rat a by um birds in full lour, ani 
many outline diag rams. 68.. parcels post free Day and Son 
2la, Berners Stre W.—SiMPKIN, Sane HALL “Hasina N, Kent 
and Co 


Or R COUNTRY’S FLOWERS, and How to 
Know Them. A Complete Guide to the Flowering Plants 
of Great Britain By W. J. GORDON Illustrated by over 
1000 Examples in Colour and Outline 6s. parcels post fre - 
Day and Son, 2la, Berners Street, W.—SimrKin, Marsan 
Hamitton, Kent, and Co, Limited 


THE “‘PRESS”’ PIPE. 


Numerous Testimonials from Gentlemen 
who smoke this Remarkable Pipe: 


STANLEY, “tiecns os" 


a if “ItisaGemand a Notable Invention.” 
fe 


MS ee. a 
£ PD) A y wticulars on applicatiin; or Sample, 
free, 16, Keble's Guzette, Mancare. 
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A VISIT TO THE 


WORLD'S FAIR 


WILL BE INCOMPLETE UNLESS IT 
INCLUDES A VISIT TO THE 


YELLOWSTONE PARK 


THROUGH COACHES 
FROM CHICAGO VIA THE 


NORTHERN PACIFIC R.R. 














{ Swi alte : 
THE GIANT Geyser. 





For Tourists’ Books, Maps, Folders, and detailed information, address Surron and Co., 
22, Golden Lane, London, or Branch Offices; Henry Gaze and Sons, 142, Strand, London, or 
Branch Offices; ‘nomas Cook and Son, Ludgate Circus, London, or Branch Offices; or 
J. M. Hannarorp, General Traffic Manager; or Cuartes 8. Fer, General Passenger Agent, | 
St. Paul, Minnesota, U.S.A. 


H EWETS a TOTTEOMAN Count RNs 

































wie THE LARGEST Stock oF 
QLP OAK FuRNITURE 
Ga! THE WORLD qm 


Carveo OaKw 
Dware Boorias 


= WLUSTRATED 
; 7 oxtniaeut's Fate 











On Corrin 
s STOok == 
15 Yj 


“nT 


Crves | FOR SICK HEADACHE. 


Small Pill. 
_ Taste Small Dose. 










$ Small Price. 
5 . Forty in a Vial. 
Sugar Coated. 
3 Purely Vegetable. 

















Ames] | GfutGiateiewae 
o * 0 | ee | CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER 
eee = | PILLS, 


No MORE MEDICINE OR EXPENSE. 
AN FOR INVALIDS AND DELICATE. | CHILDREN, 


g TRY IT IN YOUR BATH. 
SCRUBB’S (acéscc.) AMMONIA 


MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 


Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. 
Invaluable for all Toilet purposes. 
Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing, &c. 
Restores the Colour to Carpets. 


ERFECT DIGESTION, SOUN L NE 
IVER. BLOOD, BRAIN RESTORE D BY THE 
I 1oUus 








j U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 

FOOD, which SAVES INVALIDS and CHILDREN 

i whore Ailments and Debility have resisted all other 

| treatments. It saves fifty times its cost in other treat- 
ments. 


FORT Y-SIxX YEARS’ INVARIABLE 


CURES of Dyspepsia. Indigestion, Constipation, Con- 
} h, Diarrhea, Nervous 





Cleans Plate and Jewellery. sumption, Coughs, Y rhea, N : 

Jebility, Sleep Hess, depression, including Lose © 

* poy tee ~~ ty — bonne. Lord Stuart de Decies, the Jate Emperor Nicholas, “Drs. 

f all Grocers emists, ac Ure, Routh. Dr. Elmslie finds it worth its weight in 
gold. 


SCRUBB & Co., 15 Red Cross Street, S.E. 


rs - — DPD” BARRY and CO. Limited), 77, 
ROYAL AGRICULTURAL HALL, PLEASURE CRUISE CHEM st, mi Mes. Tin tie at rg Ne Wea 


ISLINGTON. 

















\Y HORSE SHOW itl \ 1 TO THE MEDITERRANEAN, ADRIATIC, &e. aie — 
y; IRSE 30th Annual, The ORIENT COMPANY'S Steam-ship GARONNE, 3876 
| MAY 11, 12 18, 15, 16,17 register, 3000-horse power, will leave LONDON m API " The late Earl of Beaconsfield, 

que novarlRehite pete | Paletas Sea Veale tlans Costs Bases adie highs : ; 

aay es nt i" a am yest | Clee Hep | kd Baths, I 1 ‘ = Sir Morell Mackenzie, 

y ‘ Ons SHO son 4 , Nectric Light, Hot and Cold Baths, First-class Cuisine. ry 

GR N ane Oo. anc ead Offices : Oliver Wend ll H 
Hunters, Hacks, Ponies, Hackney Stallions  Ringh Hurness | Managers j , Ma hey { Pearharch Avenue, " : . olmes, 
Horses and Ponies, i mb —? Ls ss Horses, Tandems, and ( and Co. y y London, E.C. Miss Emily Faithful, 
Prize Lists on application to E r paseag re bepply te te » Se Nastee ny 5 Rage oo Ave ory | 
it. VENNER, Secretary. | Re; ne West-End Branch Ofice, 16, Cockapur Sireet, | The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 








A SS -”— and many — persons of distinction have testified 
| © the remarkable efficacy of 


"Sie JOHN BENNETT. Lv, ” HIMROD'S 
2 CURE ¢ ASTHMA 


| Established nearly a quarter of a century. 
} Prescribed by the Medical Faculty throughout the 
| world. It is used as an inhalation and without any 
after bad effec 
Free oat and detailed Testimonials free by 
post. In tins 4s. 3d. 
British Depot—46, Holborn Viaduct, London. 
Also of Newbery & Sons, Barclay & Sons, Lynch & Co., 
J. Sanger & Sons, W. Edwards & Son, John Thompson. 
Liverpool, and all Wholesale Houses. 


|REAL CERMAN HOLLOW GROUND 





£10. —In return for £10 NOTE, 
free and safe per post, a LADY'S GOLD 

KEYLESS WATCH, perfect for time, beauty, and worke 

manship, with keyless action, air, damp, and dust tight, 


re _A STANDARD GOLD KEy-| S!ZVER WATCHES, from £2. 
WATCH, necurately. RU hal ee ak once - GOLD WATCHES, from £5. 


Illustrated Cutalogues post free. 





thirteen actions. In massive 18-car at case, With Monogram 
08 











richly emblazoned. Free and aote ° 
Sir JOHN BENNETT (Lt Cheapside London, 
_SILVER KEYLESS ENGLISH 

£20, £30, £40 Seaatesntion Watches. | £5. LEVER WATCH. A fine d-plate  Rnglish REQUIRES GRINDING. 
Arms and Inscription emblazoned to order. rhe CHE APEST W, AT . EVE ie] ae el CE ED. “air, anand Black Handle ... ... 5/6 | A Pair, Ivory Handles, in 
£25 Hall Clock. to Chime on 8 Bells. | dust tight, GOLD CHAINS and JEWELLERY, Ivory Handle ... 76 Russia Leather Case, 21/- 
al F maloenay. th bracket and shiek Three ahd “et ropp’ otro Cropp’s Stro P p, OC. 
jn oak or mahogany. | With ncket and shield, Three | JEWELLERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. | © ata ag — Ae 
Sir JOHN BENNETT (Ltd. ds 65, Cheapside, London. | Wholesale: OSBORNE, GARRETT, an CO., London, W. 
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BEECHAM’ 
ey ee 


BILIOUS#NERVOUS DISORDERS, 


SUCH AS 
Sick Headache, 
Weak Stomach, 
Iumpaired Digestion, 
Constipation, 
Liwer Complaint, ~ 
Female iliments. 


In Boxes, 91d., 13id., and 2s. 9d. each. Prepared by THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire. 











BEECHAW’S JF OOTH PASTE. 


EFFICACIOUS—ECONOMICAL.—CLEANSES the TEETH—PERFUMES the BREATH. 
IN COLLAPSIBLE TUBES -—-ONE SHILLING BHACH. 




















THE OLDEST AND) NO BETTER [FOOD EXISTS.’ 9 ~Le ndon Medical Ri 


ADAMS'S BEST, ma ami a a a 
FURNITURE os .:0h ont wn _ Allen & Hanburys' 


nme ee, Cabinetmake 


OLISI "oe MANUFACTORY VALLEY ROAD, SHEFFIELD. oh fa at. ue id. 
PERRY err CO.’S nin tna aX 
_ — for the fo rms mn = of ‘firm fe =h and bone. Surpris a. ‘be ene fi cia 1 re — % cane atte ene 4 the u 


ood, whi ch ne eds only to be “i to he ve rmane ently Step . Medic hk. timony and full Direction 
h Tht r 2s., 58 and 10 old everywhe 


ff | , Can you cut new bread reatty new_ into 
FAS thin slices? No, you cannot with an ordinary 
. knife, 
LVS dF eg but with THAT WONDERFUL 


Christy Bread Knife 


"ately f eeeg7? - = F : ; it is easier y cutting stale bread with any 
Send for _— on he ; Price In other knife. Send Two Shillings and Sixpence, 
Ae : : and try one. 


Specimen of Fr Fit L2 ~ : Polished Oak A) , Wa It is equally good for new bread, 


stale bread, and cake—namely, 


‘ {P* — —— ai’ = >. \ HG » 
Work and “> a — Lact Case, f 4 : indispensable. It is not a machine, 
: t : | = i but a knife, sharpened exactly like 


fe sh ~ r Shad } = a SS : any other knife, only not a quarter 

Prospectus, A ; ee Lf complete, SIT F = as often. -To slice bread thin for 
a5 > __ ) , ; ee making sandwiches it is perfection ; 

post free, : ee Sa a P ; £ 2 I . ; you can cut thin slices just as well 





as you can thick ones, 








me . lade of FINEST STEET. Price 2s. 6d. Ay fost. 
te Size—14 inches by 24 inches. 


It is inferior in no respect to any standard Typewriter, and has the following 
INDISPUTABLE ADVANTAGES Cyristy hur Company, 46, Hovsorn Vianuct, Loyooy. 
PORTABILITY (weight, 11 lb. 5 size, 13 in. by 1Z in. by 7} in.) DOESN’T LOOK as if it would cut bread? 


PERMANENT ALIGNMENT guaranteed. NO? But it will, and make no crumbs. si Wim 


INTERCHANGEABLE TYPE (Type made of Hardened Steel). CAUTION. Beware of Counterfeits adopting the Title. 
WHITE SOUND TEETH. FRAGRANT BREATH. HEALTHY CUMS. 


We cannot, in er to explain the merits of this Machine, do better than give an extract from a Scat ALY? the ; JE W SBURY & BRO N’S 
Averpool, Get. 18, 1892. 7 a : . W 
v il! ' 


Testimonial from an eminent MISSIONARY. 
ar f ite ondor = 2 hae ‘&o on 
eS Was BRO Beautifies 
x Ba and 
WSS rien a Preserves the 
= / ; Teeth and 
. - SIXTY YEARS Gums to 
IN USE. Old Age. 








PERRY and 00, Limite, 8, 19, & 20, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON. or ae ki lapraricnt « Paste 








Print nd I t the Office, 10% Or ye e Parish of St. Cleme nt Danes, in the County 198, Strand, aforesaid.—Saturpay, Apri 22, 1803 





